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The new eye-movement camera provides the 
teacher of reading, the reading diagnostician, 
and the vision specialist with a truly objective 
and practical means for measuring the level of 
the Fundamental Reading Skill: the way a person 
has learned to use his eyes in reading with 
any functional or interpretive difficulties in 
effect. Because eye-movements during reading 
are relatively involuntary in nature, they reveal 
much valuable information regarding the overall 
efficiency and organization of the reader. 
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An Experiment in the Teaching 


of Reading Skills 
RUTH CATES BAIRD 


THE FACT STATED SO SHREWDLY in the seventeenth century 
by Francis Bacon, “Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested,” has 
important implications for twentieth century instructors in 
reading, who must help each student place books in the proper 
category to answer his purpose and who must also help the 
student to learn and apply the various techniques of tasting, 
swallowing, chewing and digesting. 

After being approached during the spring by several gradu- 
ating students who recognized this two-fold problem and who 
sought instruction, I decided under the sponsorship and with 
the approval of the Adult Education Department of the Oak 
Ridge Public Schools to plan a summer school course which 
would give these students definite instruction and guidance 
in improving speed of reading and comprehension of various 
types of materials. 

Sixteen students were enrolled: one junior, three seniors, 
and twelve 1958 graduates who planned to attend college in 
the fall. —The one-hour class met five days per week for eight 
weeks. 

Speed of perception, that is, accurate recognition of printed 
symbols, was given about fifteen minutes’ daily attention with 
the use of tachistoscopic slides including digits, Dolch nouns, 
Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary, phrases and sentences. The 
same skill was given further practice through occasional drills 
in which the student marked the word from a list at the right 
which was exactly the same as the word at the left of the list. 
These drills were timed, and students recorded both time and 
number of errors. Drills of this type helped students to in- 
crease the speed of mental response to visual image, a basic 
skil! in all reading, as well as reading span, the number of 
words seen in one fixation. 


Ruth Cates Baird teaches reading at Oak Ridge High School, 
Oak Ridgey Tennessee. 
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It was pointed out to students that constant attention to 
vocabulary is essential to rapid, comprehensive reading, so 
word study was made a part of each class period. From a 
textbook list (see attached list of materials used) of common 
prefixes, suffixes, and Greek and Latin roots, four word groups 
were chosen for each day’s discussion. The meaning of each 
word was determined in the light of the definition of the 
element involved, and other words were added by the students 
to the printed list of those using such an element. 

Students were eager to find and use new words learned 
from other sources. They enjoyed incorporating in out-of- 
class conversations such terms as estivate and natatorium. The 
effect of such terms on their hearers was gleefully reported. 

Students were assigned the study of certain terms included 
in exercises in their textbook. These terms would be later 
used in selections to be read as a test of rate and compre- 
hension. 

Occasional vocabulary tests of the multiple choice variety 
were given. Students recorded time and number of errors for 
such tests. Each student was encouraged to give special atten- 
tion to any definitions he missed. 

At frequent intervals the students took drills in speed of 

interpretation. This type of exercise, as distinguished from 
the speed of perception exercises, requires the use of reasan- 
ing ability. The student was given a list of phrases and asked 
to mark, for example, the ones containing plural nouns or 
the ones mentioning something always vegetable in its natural 
state. 
_ From the very first day of the course it was emphasized 
that to a large extent purpose determines speed of reading. 
Students were advised to establish purpose before reading any 
selection. 

Some time was spent on the various types of paragraph 
organization and the possible placement or absence of a topic 
sentence. Students were shown how to use title, bold-face 
headings, and paragraph organization to grasp quickly the 
main idea of a chapter or article. This process was indicated 
as a help in determining purpose as well as in outlining read- 
ing assignments. In taking rate-comprehension tests in the 
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text, students were given one minute to preview the article 
in the manner described and to check the main idea before 
reading the article. If upon completion of the article a 
student’s opinion of the main idea changed, he marked again 
accordingly. Most students became proficient at determining 
the main idea after the one-minute preview. 

Students were taught to find the main idea first. Details 
to be remembered, then, would be those which contributed 
to this chief point of emphasis. All the daily rate-compre- 
hension tests included questions on significant details. 

Methods of reading various types of material were dis- 
cussed and applied. The pyramid form of newspaper articles, 
that is, the most important idea first, followed by details in 
the order of importance, was pointed out. Students brought 
unread newspapers to class and were given five minutes to 
get the main idea of a news item, a sports item, an editorial, 
a column (of the syndicated variety), and a special interest 
(beauty, finance, or other) article. 

In examining books of non-fiction, college texts, and books 
of this type, students were given about ten minutes to use 
preface, table of contents, index, introductory and concluding 
chapters or paragraphs, and graphic aids to determine classi- 
fication and subject matter of the book, organization of con- 
tent, purpose, conclusions reached, if any, and value of the 
book for the student. 

In a similar practice using a biography, the student ob- 
served preface, chapter titles, if any, index, introductory and 
concluding chapters, and acknowledgment of sources. In this 
instance students were to determine in the ten-minute interval 
the lasting work done by the subject, the portion of the life 
narrated (all, adult life, or some segment thereof), and style 
(entirely narrative or interspersed with dialogue). 

In reading short stories the students were given five 
minutes to find setting (time and place), leading character (s), 
type of opening (action, dialogue, antecedent action and 
explanation, characterization, setting) as a possible key to em- 
phasis, and conclusion. Of course, some short stories could 
be read entirely in this length of time. 

A similar process was used for the novel with a ten-minute 
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time limit; however, students were also to discover any changes 
in setting and to determine the treatment of chronology. 

The ability to scan a book or story in such a manner was 
stressed as being helpful in selecting books from the library, 
for purchase, and/or for parallel reading or study and in 
previewing books before reading. 

It was pointed out that poetry must be read more slowly 
than prose. Figures of speech and inverted sentences were dis- 
cussed as two of the common problems in reading poetry. Prac- 
tice in this area was given by using selections from Macbeth, 
studied last year by the graduates. 

Practice was given in critical reading to detect propaganda. 
Students were given exercises in distinguishing between fact 
and opinion. 

Reading films (see list of materials used) were used to 
increase the length of the reading span, words seen during 
one fixation, and thereby to urge the reading rate upward. 
The importance of a large vocabulary was obivous to the 
students when viewing the films, since a new or unusual word 
usually required a separate fixation, thereby lowering rate. 
Each film was first shown at silent, the slower, speed. The 
next day questions accompanying the film were read by stu- | 
dents prior to a second showing at sound, a more rapid, speed. 
The questions, then answered by the students, were designed 
to test the student’s grasp of details, main idea, and possible 
inferences of the=article read. Students kept records of their 
percentage of comprehension. 

As has been previously mentioned, a daily rate-comprehen- 
sion test was given. The articles on which these tests were 
based were on a variety of subjects and at different levels of 
difficulty. Students kept records of rate and comprehension 
percentage. 

Outside of class the students had daily vocabulary assign- 
ments including the lists mentioned earlier as well as vocabu- 
lary exercises in the text. Each student was urged to read a 
daily newspaper and at least one magazine and book per week. 
Sometimes those who arrived early (most of the class) would 
spend the early time discussing books they were then reading 
and current movies based on books. 
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In addition, each student was asked to schedule himself 
to use one of the two available reading accelerators for two 
thirty-minute periods per week if possible. Students were 
supplied material which included comprehension questions, 
and they were also encouraged to use their own reading matter. 
Most students had some practice with these machines. 

In order to help prepare the students for college note- 
taking, a few short lectures were given, and the students were 
asked to take notes. At the beginning students were asked to 
make note of main ideas only. Later they were to note main 
ideas and supporting details. At first the separate points were 
numbered and stated clearly. One student said, “You adver- 
tised your main ideas.” Later only transitional sentences were 
used without numbers. One very rambling discourse was given! 
Students’ notes, on such subjects as reading techniques, study 
habits and skills, and personal associations at college, were 
then discussed as to organization and content. 

The results so far have been gratifying. Students showed 
evidence of familiarity with the daily newspaper, an adequate 
variety of magazines, and in some instances an unusual number 
and variety of books. The students themselves were highly 
pleased with progress indicated by rate-comprehension tests 
and shown on individual graphs. There was a range of im- 
provement in reading speed of from 39% to 200% with an 
average improvement of 99%. Comprehension improvement 
was in a range from 61% to 230% with an average improve- 
ment of 134%. These percentages were based on results of the 
twelve rate-comprehension tests in the textbook. Similar im- 
provement in rate and comprehension was shown on the 
seven rate-comprehension tests taken in the Harvard book 
(see list of materials) and on the eighteen tests used in Better 
Reading Book #3 of Science Research Associates. 

No grades were given, and no credit was earned, but 
seven students had perfect attendance records. Only two stu- 
dents missed as many as six class periods. Students expressed 
so much personal satisfaction with their achievement that the 
certificate granted by the Adult Education Department seemed 
almost superfluous. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the consuming thereof. 
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By the end of September twelve of the sixteen students will 
be in about ten different colleges scattered from Harvard and 
Smith in Massachusetts to the Georgia Institute of Technology. 
I have asked them, as well as the high school students, to write 
a frank evaluation of the reading class at the end of their first 
quarter or semester. Upon receipt of these responses perhaps 
I shall know whether they have the wisdom to decide which 
books to taste, which to swallow, and which to digest and 
how efficient they are in the process. 


Materials Used 

Text: Gilbert, Doris Wilcox, Power and Speed in Reading, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1956. 

Kelly, Victor H., and Greene, Harry A., Better Reading and Study 
Habits, New York: World Book Company, 1947. 

Perry, William G., Jr., and Whitlock, Charles P., Selections for 
Improving Speed of Comprehension, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948. 

Harvard Reading Films: Perry, William G., Jr., and Whitlock, 
Charles P., Comprehension Checks for the Reading Films, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. 

Simpson, Elizabeth A., SRA Better Reading Book 3, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Incorporated, 1951. 

Witty, Paul, Streamline Your Reading, Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1949. 

Tachistoscope. 
Reading Accelerators. 
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My Class Taught Me— 
The Best Laid Plans are Individualized! 
M. JERRY WEISS 


“YOU MEAN THERE CAN BE more than one way to interpret 
a story?” 

“Aren't you going to ask us what happened to whom in 
the story?” 


“What do you mean we have to find events in the story 
to support our ideas or opinions?” ‘How do you do that?” 

Class-members in my introduction to literature course ad- 
mitted that they had never had questions like these. They 
had been used to “dissecting” the story and parroting back 
whatever the teacher had told them. They had never been 
allowed to express their ideas about the stories they had read. 
Here were some of the comments on that point: 

‘“‘My teacher was always afraid we wouldn’t get done with 
the book in time. We didn’t have time to go over the stories 
like that.” 

‘“‘My teacher said that if the story was in the book, it was 
bound to be good. You don’t think they’d put bad writers 
in a textbook, do you?” 

“Some of our teachers would ask whether we liked the 
story or not, but they never made us say why. I guess they 
felt we weren’t smart enough to know why.” 

I asked the students about their outside reading, their 
book reports. Didn’t they have to write criticisms about the 
books they reported on? 

“Well, I once told a teacher I didn’t like a book. So she 
gave me an F, saying that if I felt it weren’t worthwhile to 
read, why should she give me credit for it.” 

“All we had to do was just write what the story was about, 
describe the main characters, and tell whether or not we 
liked the story. But we never discussed these, and if we used 
good English and checked our spelling, we got an A.” 


Formerly at The Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio, M. Jerry 
Weiss is now at Pennsylvania State University. 
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I soon discovered that English up to this time had been a 
chore, full of uninteresting experiences and terms for most 
of my students. They had mastered the techniques of reading 
for details and getting the idea of the story; but they had had 
no enrichening experiences of follow-up activities through criti- 
cal discussions, reports, projects, and the like. They had no 
way of understanding literature as a part of life. Many of the 
stories we read had parallel situations in the daily news, but 
even that had to be pointed out to them. 


My main objective was to make literature a meaningful 
experience through stimulating activities and assignments—at 
least I thought they were stimulating. 


I began by calling each student in for a conference, find- 
ing out background' data on each student, attitudes towards 
reading, general interests, and personal objectives in college 
and after graduation. I checked the reading ability levels of 
these students from their cumulative records, and I mapped out 
reading experiences for each. These were “suggested reading 
areas,” and the students then had follow-up activities. 


Some of the follow-up activities were term papers, group 
discussions, panel presentations on controversial issues in print, 
and private discussions with me about books read, where I 
could draw out their ideas and understanding of the book. I 
should add that students dipped into all kinds of reading 
matter—biographies, autobiographies, novels, essays, non-fiction, 
dramatic literature, magazine articles, short stories; and many 
turned to the pages of reference works to find our basic 
information. 


During class time, I set aside a period every two or three 
weeks for discussing books read by the students that I thought 
others might be interested in hearing about. Also, I used part 
of these periods to talk about books that I had read recently 
and to recommend some of these for their consideration. 


The examinations and tests I gave on the selections we had 
in our text were made up of all types of questions: critical, 
inferential, factual, etc. I gave a few objective questions, and 
there were always several essay questions from which the stu- 
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dents could choose two or three to answer (they liked having 
a choice of questions). The examinations drove home the 
ideas that I wanted to make about reading—the need to be 
active readers rather than passive. There was a need to think 
about what we were reading and to see what implications 
could be made about understanding life and different kinds 
of people. We began to see new approaches to literature as 
individuals started bringing their own personal experiences 
to interpreting literature (when we had read a war story, 
several of the veterans began making their military experi- 
ences count). This was fun. This was new. This was mean- 
ingful. 

The climax to the semester’s work came with the assign- 
ment of group and individual projects to develop the theme, 
“Literature Comes to Life.” The students were to take any- 
thing that they had read and try to devise some way to make 
it come to life. The following results proved to be most suc- 
cessful and gratifying: 

One student did an oil painting of the scene discribed by 
Robert Frost in his poem “Once by the Pacific.” He also told 
the class why he had selected this poem and what the words 
meant to him. 

Several dioramas were made for such works as “Young 
Goodman Brown,” by Hawthorne, “The Iceman Cometh,” by 
O'Neill, “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “The Infernal Ma- 
chine,” by Cocteau, “Little Boy Blue,” by Eugene Field. The 
students told why they selected these particular works, how 
they selected their color schemes, why they chose to depict 
these specific scenes. 

Four students put out a newspaper based on the facts in 
“Hedda Gabler.” All of the drama came to life through the 
sensational headlines of the feature stories. 

Seven boys worked together and developed a twenty-five 
minute radio presentation, via tape recorder, for Armed Serv- 
ices Day. They took scenes from three hilarious military plays— 
“Teahouse of the August Moon,” “Mister Roberts,” and “No 
Time for Sergeants”—and whetted the class’s appetite for more 
and more. We followed this with a discussion of military ex- 
periences and war in fact and fiction. 
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Three students made a detailed model of the Fortune 
Theater. The students explained how the theatre was used in 
Shakespeare’s time. 

Another group of students used photography as a means 
of bringing literature to life. Some posed as actors themselves 
and went through the hilarious antics of acting out “The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog” by Mark Twain. Yes, they had a frog 
and had filled it with buckshot. Other photographic inter- 
pretations were shown of “Trees” by Kilmer and “Mending 
Wall” by Frost. 

One student made a glass bowl display of Robert Frost’s, 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” The pond, the 
carriage, the snow, the bare trees were all there. Other in- 
dividual reports included radio script adaptations of Bret 
Harte’s “The Outcasts of Poker Flat’”’ and of Hemingway’s 
“The Killers.” 

There were three groups of students interested in dramatics. 
One group did forty minutes of excerpts from “South Pacific.” 
The production included music, scenery (arena-style), costum- 
ing, make-up, student direction, and even memorization of 
lines from the script. A narrator explained the sequence of 
events and served to abridge the production. 

Another group adapted and presented its version of Sher- 
wood Anderson’s “Queer.” ‘This group presented the play 
arena-style, but made use of student direction, costumes, and 
many of the usual technical devices. Following this presenta- 
tion we discussed the adaptation of the short story to deter- 
mine how much of the author’s original ideas had come 
through. 

The third group did a dramatic reading of Frost’s “The 
Death of the Hired Man.” 

Several students revealed other artistic abilities. One stu- 
dent did an abstract painting interpreting Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s sonnets. Another drew portraits of characters he 
had met while reading several novels. 

When these reports were given before the class, not a 
student was absent. Literature was exciting as it revealed dif- 
ferent people’s ideas and talents for expressing these ideas. 
We knew that many of us would have done different things 
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if we had been asked to interpret a specific poem or story, 
but it was amazing to see how many new ideas could be 
derived from a specific selection. Even Shakespeare had been 
thoroughly enjoyable; during the second semester of the course, 
the students asked to study a second Shakespearean play. 
When it came to the “unpardonable crime” of having to 
assign grades, there were many problems before me. I had 
given tests, and I had watched the students carry out their 
individual and group assignments; I had watched the change 
take place in class discussions. So, as part of the final exami- 
nation I gave them the following three questions: (1) What 
is literature? Of what value is it? (2) In viewing the objec- 
tives set forth in this course, how effectively have we met them? 
By referring to specific works, writers, discussions, activities, 
and other class and related-class experiences, show reasonable 
proof for your answers. (3) What have you learned? Prove it. 
These papers were far from dull to read. It was interesting 
to see the transition from reluctant students of literature to 
active ones. No, they all didn’t get A’s or B’s. Not all had 
learned everything asked for in the tests. Not all understood 


the objectives. But even the weaker students, through this 
individualized program, had learned that literature could be 
meaningful and a source for ideas and stimulating activities 
and experiences. 








Analysis of Vowel Spellings in the 


500 Most-Used Words 
RUDOLPH FIEHLER 


ENTHUSIASTS FOR THE PHONETIC APPROACH in the teaching 
of reading assume that spelling patterns used to represent 
sounds are sufficiently consistent to enable the beginning reader 
to recognize and use them. It seems reasonable to assemble 
words in sequences or “word families,” such as bat, cat, fat, 
hat, mat, pat, and so on, and to suppose that once the pupil 
has grasped the principle of analogy he will be able to attack 
new words quite independently. 


Such a view of the reading process gains support from an 
analysis of bookish or literary terms, especially those of Latin 
and Greek etymology. Contemplation of such word groupings 
as automobile, autograph, phonograph, telephone, telescope, 
and so on easily lulls the pedagogical mind into the pleasant 
notion that logic and order reign among the English vocables, 
and that the task of the reading teacher is chiefly to lead the 
pupil to discover interrelated patterns of sound, spelling, and 
meaning which will unlock the skills of reading. 


Linguistic science reminds us, however, that the written 
or printed word is not the real language of men, but that the 
basic of language is rather the system of spoken sounds, of 
which the written symbol is the derivative representation. 
Generally speaking, changes come about through the spoken 
rather than through the written language, and it is primarily 
the spoken language which grows and develops to meet the 
needs of communication. Only a dead language, one that is 
fossilized in letters and no longer used for oral communication, 
can be depended upon not to change. 


It follows then that the words which change in pronuncia- 
tion over the years, and which may thus develop sound pat- 
terns that do not conform to spelling, are those which are 


Rudolph Fiehler is a Professor of English at Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. 
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VOWEL SPELLINGS 


used frequently in ordinary speech. If it were desired to find 
words that are pronounced as they are spelled, it would be 
best to select a series of Latinisms, for there is no present-day 
colloquial Latin, except perhaps among scholars, to fix pecu- 
liar sound-patterns, and spelling remains almost exclusively 
the clue to the pronunciation of that language. 


It is otherwise with those English words which are used 
many times daily. With these, if spelling is inconsistent with 
pronunciation, the familiar sound pattern of the spoken word 
will take precedence over any divergent sound that might be 
suggested by the spelling. Even though, for instance, the words 
bough, cough, dough, rough, and through look as though they 
ought to rhyme, their peculiar present-day pronunciations 
cause us no uneasiness. If we wish to rationalize the incon- 
sistency, we may say that, according to such evidence as we 
can muster, all of the words ending in -ough were at one time 
similarly pronounced, but that the sounds of the words in 
common speech have undergone gradual change since the time 
spellings were fixed some hundreds of years ago. 


These views and theories of language were presented and 
developed in a group of more than one hundred teachers of 
reading which met for a workshop session last June at Okla- 
homa College for Women, where the writer served as guest 
consultant. As a general project for the workshop session, it 
was proposed that lists be made of frequently used words which 
might effectively be used in teaching phonics through the 
method of analogy or “word families.” 


The Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, kindly gave permission for reproduction of the first 
five hundred words of the original Thorndike word list, and 
it was suggested to the workshop group that the word lists be 
made up from these 500 words only. Classification was to be 
made solely on the basis of the principal, or accented, vowel 
of each word, and it was decided that two analogous words 
would be sufficient to constitute a pattern. 


Analysis of the 500 words brought out 24 consistent pat- 
terns for the vowels, the most frequent pattern being supported 
by 45 instances, while the least frequent patterns—eight of 
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them—were illustrated by only a pair of words. Tabulations 
of the 24 unambiguous patterns were as follows: 
















i: begin big bring children city did fill hill him him- 
self his if in is it its kill king little milk miss picture quick 
rich river ship silver since sing sister sit six spring still 
thing think this till until visit which will winter wish 
with (45 instances) | 

e: bed best better dress egg end ever every fresh general 
get help left length less let letter men never next present 
red remember rest second send sent set several step tell ten 
them then together very well went when yet (40) 


a: add after am an and answer any apple as ask at 
back bad bank black can family fast glad had half hand 
happy has land last man matter pass many plant stand 
than thank that (35) 


ee: between deep feel feet free green keep meet need 
see seem seen sleep street sweet. three tree week (18) 

a with “magic e”: came case change face gave late 
made make name place same save state take (14) 

ay: away day lay may pay play say stay today way (10) 

all: all ball call fall small wall (6) 

final -e: be being he me she we (6) 

igh(t): high light might night right sight (6) 

final -y: by fly my try why (5) 

er: certain her person serve (4) 

ir: bird first girl third (4) 

aw: draw law saw (3) 

ie: believe field piece (3) 

ould: could should would (3) 

ur: burn church turn (3) 

au: because cause (2) 

alk: talk walk (2) 

ew: few new (2) 

final -ie: die lie (2) 

oi: point voice (2) 

ue: blue true (2) 

u with “magic e”’: sure use (2) 

ought: brought thought (2) 
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Fourteen other spelling patterns were found to be com- 
plicated by troublesome ambiguity, so that the same letter or 
pattern of letters might suggest more than one vowel sound. 
These were, again in order of frequency: 


o: I. above among another become brother color 
come company cover done from front love money month 
mother nothing of once one other some something some- 
time son (25); II. almost alone both close cold gold hold 
home hope most old only open over roll soldier stone 
those whole (19); III. body box drop follow God got 
hot not on rock stop top upon (13); IV: across along 
cross long lost off often soft strong (9) 


ea: I. clear dear each ear east eat fear hear lead 
leave mean near please reach read reason sea speak year 
(19; II. bear bread dead death head heavy measure ready 
(8); III. early earth learn (3) 


ou: I. about around found ground hour house moun- 
tain our out round sound south thousand without (14); 
II. you your (2); III. course four (2); IV. country 
young (2) 

i with “magic e”: I. drive fine fire five life like line 
mile mine ride side time while white wide write (16); 
II. live give given (3) 

u: I. but cut drunk hundred just much must num- 
ber run such summer sun under up us (15); II. during 
full put (3) 

or: I. before corn for form horse more morning north 
or order short story (12); II. word work world (3) 

ai: I. plain rain raise remain sail train wait (7); 
II. again against air fair hair said (6) 

ow: I. blow grow know known low own show (7); 
II. down flower how now power town (6) 

oo: I. food poor room school soon too (6); II. book 
foot good look wood (5); III. door floor (2) 

ar: I. are arm dark far garden hard large mark part 
start (10); II. care carry (2) 

final -o: I. do into to two who (5); also go no so 


(4) 
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i + ld or nd: I. behind child find kind mind (5); 
II. wind window (2) 

wa-: I. want was watch what (4); II. war warm 
water (3) 


e with “magic e”: I. here these even (3); II. there 
where (2) 


With these tabulations made, there still remained 32 ex- 
ceptional words which could not be matched with other words 
from within the list of 500 to form distinguishable patterns. 
These were: 

a always beautiful been boy build buy does enough 
eye father friend great have heart I laugh move paper 
people pretty receive road shall table the their they though 
through were woman 


It is obvious that twelve of these 32 words, been, father, 
friend, great, have, heart, move, pretty, shall, the, were,’ and 
woman are single-word exceptions to spelling patterns that 
had been defined on the basis of two or more analogous words. 
Furthermore, several of the exceptional words could have 
been matched with other words from outside the 500 in the 
list: thus -oy in boy had no counterpart within the limitations 
of the 500-word list, though the -oy pattern is common enough 
in the English spellings. It was pointed out, however, that 
if a beginning reader had learned only the 500 words listed 
in the Thorndike tabulation as most frequently used, then 
the vowel sounds of these 32 exceptional words could not, 
within that reader’s experience, be conformed to a recog- 
nizable spelling pattern. 

The classifications here presented are those which developed 
out of the workshop project, and it is not presumed that they 
are in any way definitive. The term ‘magic e,” for example, 
was used because it was familiar to the workshop group. Other 
patterns and other bases for organization of the material might 
be suggested, but certain general observations would appear 
to be valid: 

1. Frequent occurrence of exceptions and troublesome 
ambiguities in the spellings of the very common words is to 
be attributed to the fact that familiar usage has firmly estab- 
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lished the pronunciations of these words in everyday speech. 
Those words which are used only infrequently in oral com- 
munication tend to be leveled in pronunciation according to 
their spellings. 

2. Frequency and consistency should be a basis for the 
selection of phonetic patterns to be stressed in the teaching of 
reading. For example, the short sounds of i, e, and a would 
appear to be more useful for the building of “word families” 
than the corresponding short sounds of o and u, which are 
ambiguous in sound signification. 

3. From experience with college freshmen, the diverse 
sound values of such spelling patterns as -ough, ea, ou, and oo 
have provided a useful point of departure for discussion of 
the processes of change which operate in the development of 
language. With a background of understanding thus imparted, 
freshman students have been more ready to accept and master 
the vagaries of English spellings and have thus been helped to 
become better spellers and better readers. 





Results of a College All-Freshman 


Reading Improvement Program 
MAURICE A. LEE 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1957, MORGAN STATE COLLEGE launched an 
all-freshman reading improvement program to up-grade the 
academic performance of its students. The need for the pro- 
gram grew out of the fact that Morgan State College is a state- 
supported institution, and does not apply high standards of 
admission. As a consequence many freshmen enter each year 
who are more or less handicapped by a lack of efficiency in 
reading and in other basic skills. Meanwhile the College is 
faced with a high student mortality rate (approximately fifty 
per cent), and each semester large numbers of students are 
placed on academic probation because of unsatisfactory per- 
formances in their college courses. Recently the faculty rea- 
soned that it could reduce the number of student failures and 
improve the entire academic tone of the College by re-organ- 
izing the freshman program into a three-track curriculum for 
students of “low,” “intermediate,” and “high” expectancy, 
and by subjecting all freshmen to a program of reading im- 
provement. 


The reading program was organized as a two-hour per week, 
one-semester course. This paper concerns 1) the aims of the 
reading improvement program; 2) its organization and ad- 
ministration; 3) data showing the gains students made and 
the retention of gains; and 4) critical reactions to the program 
of students and teachers participating in it. 


Aims 
The reading improvement program sought at the outset 
to tie itself closely to the main purpose of the student in 


Maurice A. Lee is Director of the Reading Center, Morgan 
State College, Baltimore, Maryland; he acknowledges assistance 
from three colleagues in the reading program: Eunice Newton, 
Eugenia Collier, Bertha Key. 
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coming to college: to pursue an academic career. Since from 
80 to 90 per cent of all assigned work in college courses 
requires reading, the basic aim was to help the student secure 
essential language tools in order to master college courses. 
Reading improvement was, therefore, not an end in itself, 
but a service. It sought to help the student secure tools for 
succeeding in college, and it endeavored at the same time to 
provide increasingly large numbers of students for the college 
who have the language capacity to grasp the offerings of its 
curriculum. 

The intent was to develop students in the following basic 
skills: 

Vocabulary enlargement.—Use of dictionary; word recog- 
nition and retention; meaning through contextual clues; 
meaning through structural elements (prefixes, suffixes, stems); 
word origins; semantic shifts; connotation and denotation; 
knowledge of technical terms. 


Oral reading.—Accurate pronunciation and enunciation; 
rhythmical rendition; interpretation through pitch and tone 
and use of punctuation marks. 


Silent reading.—Comprehension of passages through grasp- 
ing and organizing the author’s thought; comprehension 
through structural analysis; interpretation through drawing 
inferences, generalizing, reacting to emotive meaning, seeing 
basic assumptions; seeing relationships, responding to 
metaphor. 

Speed of reading.—Speed and accuracy of preception; de- 
velopment of broad eye span; reduction of fixation time and 
amount of regression; adjustment of speed to nature of mate- 
rials read; skimming. 

Elimination of immature reading habits.—Vocalization; 
finger and pencil pointing; inadequate attention span. 


Organization and Administration 


This program was divided into two areas: regular reading 
classes for freshmen, and a Reading Clinic to which individuals 
could be referred for diagnosis and remediation. So far little 
opportunity has been available for clinical work. 
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The regular classes, averaging twenty students each; oper- 
ated on three levels. Level 1 was made up of freshmen whose 
scores fell in the lowest 50 per cent on the Cooperative Read- 
ing Comprehension Test, Higher Level, administered as a 
screening test during the pre-school period devoted to fresh- 
man orientation. Level 2 was composed of students ranking 
above 50 per cent but below 80 per cent on the screening test. 
Level 3 was made up of students placing in the upper 20 
per cent. Students in each of the three levels received dif- 
ferentiated instruction. Students in Level 1 spent considerable 
time in individual conferences about their reading habits; on 
the use of the dictionary; on word recognition; word analysis; 
sentence and paragraph meaning; oral reading; and compre- 
hension of carefully graded materials. They received tachisto- 
scopic training by means of the Tach X, and read the Junior 
High School films that accompany the Controlled Reader 
(both devices are distributed by the Educational Develop- 
mental Laboratories, Huntington, New York). “Outside” work 
was assigned in Ruth Strang’s Study Types of Reading Exer- 
cises, College Level. 

Level 2, the intermediate group, spent less time on the 
use of the dictionary and tachistoscopic exercises, and more 
on word origins and derivations, on semantic shifts, on compre- 
hending moderately difficult materials, on learning how to 
deduce meanings and react critically to the author and his 
information, and to develop speed of reading. Materials of 
instruction were several published reading improvement and 
vocabulary building manuals, two locally prepared mimeo- 
graphed manuals, and the Senior High School and College 
films that are used with the Controlled Reader.! 

Because of their relatively high ranking on the screening 
test students in Level 3 were expected to improve more 
rapidly than the others, possibly to reach a satisfactory level 
by mid-semester. Major emphasis was put upon helping these 
students develop as quickly as possible speed of reading, ac- 
curate comprehension, and,a broad vocabulary. Materials 
included the Harvard films and accompanying comprehension 
checks; vocabulary lists drawn from Thorndike’s Teachers 
Wordbook of Twenty Thousand Words; technical terms drawn 
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from their courses in social science, humanities, mathematics, 
natural science, and military science; the Keystone Reading 
Pacer for individual work on improving rate and comprehen- 
sion; and a library of selected novels, biography, travel books, 
and works on popular science and mathematics, which the 
students read independently. 


To facilitate instruction, the College installed a Reading 
Center in one of its new buildings. The Center consisted of 
three laboratories and a Clinic, each equipped with books, 
dictionaries, study materials, tachistoscopes and other mechan- 
ical devices, and equipment for visual projection. Attendance 
at reading class was compulsory, grades (A, B, C, D, and F) 
were given, one semester hour of credit was granted, and 
appropriate grade points were allowed. These provisions went 
a long way ini helping the student to realize that his work in 
reading was as important to him as work in freshman com- 
position and speech. Three full-time instructors and one 
part-time teacher provided all of the instruction. 


Three forms of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Advanced 
Tests, Revised, were used to measure the progress of the 
student. Form Am was given as a pre-test. Form Bm was 
given at mid-semester, and Form Cm at the end of the semester. 
The Iowa Tests give nine sub-test scores, measuring rate at a 
controlled level, directed reading, comprehension of. poetry, 
words, sentences and paragraphs, and skill in using the index. 
The median score of the nine sub-scores is used as a measure 
of average reading ability. Policy adopted when the course 
was organized allowed any student scoring on the pre-test 
below the 50th percentile for grade 13 to discontinue the 
course with credit if he attained or exceeded the 50th per- 
centile by mid-semester. 


Gains Made by Freshmen 


Four hundred and forty-three freshmen were enrolled in 
regular reading classes. Table I presents the scores of all the 
freshmen on the pre-test, the mid-semester test, and the end- 
of-semester test. Differences in the total number of students 
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TABLE I 


Median Standard Scores of All Freshmen on Three Forms of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests 





Mid-Semester End-of-Semester 
Pre-Test Test Test 


No. of No. of No. of 
Score Students Students Students 


200-209 ve 2 l 
190-199 3 24 5 
180-189 21 92 72 
170-179 71 110 

160-169 131 71 
150-159 70 26 
140-149 47 9 10 
130-139 18 5 4 
120-129 9 











Total 432 
Median 160 170 173 
Q 8.0 7.5 


Percentile for Grade 13 12 26 $2 








under the three testings were due chiefly to the fact that some 
of the freshmen came into the reading classes after the pre-test 
had been given, and others reached the 50th percentile by 
mid-semester and dropped out. 

Attention is directed, first, to the gains made by the entire 
freshman class from the beginning of the course to mid- 
semester, a period of eight weeks. There was a 10-point in- 
crease between the medians of the first and second tests. The 
gain was from percentile 12 to percentile 26. ‘The upper three 
score intervals contain the scores of the best readers. Twenty- 
four students scored in these three intervals on the pre-test. 
Of these 24, 15 scored at or above the 50th percentile. On 
the mid-semester test 118 students scored in the upper three 
intervals. Of this number 104 reached or exceeded the 50th 
percentile. Since arriving at or exceeding the 50th percentile 
permitted the student to discontinue the course at mid-semes- 
ter, most of these 104 freshmen preferred to drop out to devote 
time spent in reading classes to their other college subjects. 

Attention is directed, next, to gains made by the whole 
freshman class from the mid-semester test to the end-of-semester 
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test. The point difference between the median scores was 3, 
and the gain was from percentile 26 to 32. The gain was less 
than that made from the pre-test to the mid-semester test, 
accounted for by the fact that the most able readers improved 
so rapidly that they were able to attain the 50th percentile 
by mid-semester, leaving the less able individuals to continue. 
Moreover, although most of the freshmen remaining after mid- 
‘semester continued to gain, some remained stationary or 
regressed. 


As regards the improvement made by the entire class 
from beginning to end of the semester, there was noted an 
increase of 13 points between the medians of the pre-test and 
the final test. This point gain was equivalent to a gain from 
percentile 12 to percentile 32. Moreover, a study of the 3 
upper-score brackets in the final test shows that 78 students 
scored 180 or above. Of this number 75 reached or exceeded 
the 50th percentile. Therefore, whereas only 15 or 3.4 per cent 
read at or above the 50th percentile at the beginning of the 
course, the number increased to 104 at mid-semester and to 
179 or 41 per cent at the end of the semester. 


Improvements of Groups of Freshmen.—Data relating to 
the improvement of the class taken as a whole conceal im- 
portant gains made by groups of students. The data in Table 
II show the gains made by several groups. The end-test scores 
in Table II are those made by students either at mid-semester 
if they reached the 50th percentile, or at the end of semester. 
The following facts are significant: Group | were students who 
began the course reading at a level expected of college fresh- 
men. The course helped these able readers further to improve 
themselves, as the group gained from percentile 59 to percent- 
tile 70. Group 2 were freshmen whose initial performances 
were low, but who had the ability to improve themselves 
quite rapidly. Beginning at the 14th percentile their median 
score increased to the equivalent of the 62nd percentile ina 
8 weeks. Group 3 were the “high” students in the three-level 
program. They were not severely handicapped in reading to 
begin with as their median score initially was equivalent to 
the 32nd percentile. However, it increased to the 59th per- 
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TABLE II 


Pre-Test and End-Test Median Standard Scores on the 
Iowa Reading Tests of Groups of Freshmen 








Pre-Test End-Test 


Gain in 
Percen- Percen- Percen- 
The Group tile Score tile tiles 





. Students beginning 

course reading at or 

above 50th percentile 15 70 
. Students reaching or 

exceeding 50th per- 

centile by mid- 

semester 104 62 48 
. Students composing 

“high” level in 3- 

track program 42 32 59 27 
. Students composing 

“intermediate” level 155 19 48 29 
. Students composing 

“low” level 231 160 12 24 12 





centile at the end. The median of Group 4, the “‘intermediate”’ 
level, began at a relatively low level, the 19th percentile, but 
increased to the 48th percentile. This group achieved a level 
only slightly below that expected of freshmen. Group 5 is 
the problem group. Unfortunately, its number (231) is larger 
than any of the other groups. Although it increased its median 
score from the 12th to the 24th percentiles its final level of 
achievement was unsatisfactory. A study of individual scores 
revealed, however, that 52 out of the 231 attained the 50th 
percentile or better. Nevertheless the majority still must be 
considered to be “retarded” readers and “problem” college 
students, in all likelihood. 

An important aspect of the evaluation involved determin- 
ing whether the students made gains on the Cooperative Read- 
ing Comprehension Tests in addition to gains on the Iowa 
Tests. Concepts of reading efficiency differ in some respects 
between the two tests, as stated in their descriptive literature. 
The Iowa Tests, according to their Manual of Directions, are 
designed to measure silent reading ability of the “work-study” 
type. They apparently belong to the group of tests constructed 
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before the Cooperative tests, almost all of which “measured 
a combination of vocabulary level, speed of reading, mechanics 
of reading, and ability to answer questions based on the facts 
stated in certain passages.” According to their authors, the 
Cooperative tests are based upon “the thinking processes in 
reading, the importance of which has been emphasized anew 
by investigations in the field of semantics.”2 They measure 
vocabulary, ability to determine meaning from contextual 
clues, to organize meanings, to construe the writer’s meanings, 
and to draw conclusions from the content. Skills such as the 
latter are important to the student in college study. Therefore, 
it was desirable to determine if the reading improvement 
program helped the student to develop them. 

First, the scores of the freshmen on the Iowa and Co- 
operative tests were correlated, and a coefficient of .58 (p.e. 
.003) was obtained. The moderate size of this coefficient in- 


TABLE III 


Total Raw Scores of Freshmen on Two Forms of the 
Cooperative Reading Tests 





Form Y—Pre-Test Form R—End-Test 





Score No. of Students No. of Students 


120-129 
110-119 
100-109 
90- 99 
80- 89 
70- 79 
60- 69 
50- 59 
40- 49 
30- 39 
20- 29 
10- 19 

0- 9 


Total 
Mean 
S.D. 
S.E. 


Mean Diff. 
O- Diff. 
Critical Ratio 
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dicated that in some respects the two tests measured similarly, 
and in other respects they differed. 

Second, a random sample of 53 students was drawn from 
the 443 freshmen, and these students were administered 
Form R of the Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test. As 
has been discussed, all the freshmen took the Cooperative test 
(Form Y) as a screening test during the freshman orientation 
period. Table III presents data relating to the two testings. 
The students increased their mean score by 23.0 points be- 
tween the two testings. The critical ratio of 5.1 is significant 
at the one per-cent-level of confidence. Since the students 
made large and significant gains it was evident that they made 
important progress in types of reading skills requiring think- 
ing processes and semantic interpretation in addition to “work- 
study” types of skills. 


Retention of Gains 


To determine to what extent the students retained skills 
after having acquired them, 71 of the 104 students who left 
the course at mid-semester were re-tested after a six months 
period. Conclusions are limited to these students, since it 
has not been possible to re-test all of the 443 freshmen after 
an intervening period of six months or longer. Table IV 
presents the median standard scores of the students on the 
Iowa test when they left the course, and six months later. 


TABLE IV 


Median Standard Scores on the Iowa Test of Students When They 
Left the Reading Course and Six Months Later 





When Students 
Left Course Six Months Later 





Score N N 
200-209 1 7 
190-199 14 16 
180-189 56 

170-179 
160-169 


Total 
Median 





Percentile 
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The scores show that some students made further increases 
and some decreased. However, the median scores show that 
the students on the wnole not only held their own but tended 
slightly to make further gains. The question of retention of 
the whole class will have to be studied when fuller data are 
available. However, the results secured on 71 students, in 
addition to data presented in other studies of student reten- 
tion revealing that, as a rule, students tend to retain reading 
skills, indicate that the freshmen can be expected to hold on 
to their gains. 


Critical Reactions 


The freshmen in the various reading classes were asked to 
evaluate the program by giving their ideas concerning a) the 
strong points cf the program; b) its weak points; and c) sug- 
gestions they would make for improving it. The responses of 
150 students are summarized below together with represen- 
tative numbers of students responding, to indicate trends in 
student reaction. 

1. Strong Points 

Increased rate of reading brought about..... 

Vocabulary development 

Paragraph comprehension activities .. . 

Critical reading activities .. 

Word structure activities 

Exercises in use of the dictionary..... 

Helpful in other courses . 

Helpful in oral reading .... 


Comprehension increased . 
Course is interesting............ 


Work is uninteresting 

Testing is unfair or inadequate 

Compulsory attendance is unnecessary or a ‘violation of 
individual rights 

Course covered too much . 

Not enough time used on reading machines.......... 

Too much time spent on reading machines 

Too much emphasis on speed and not enough on 
comprehension 


3. Suggestions for Improvement 


Follow the same pattern of instruction. ... 
Include more oral reading 
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Read more literature and textbooks in class 

Read more poetry 

Have more vocabulary and etymological exercises 

Do more exercises in critical reading 

Include phonetics, pronunciation, and accent drills 

Assign more outside reading 

Conduct smaller classes 12 


Typical statements of the students follow: 

“I feel that the reading class was of the greatest importance to 
me. The reading exercises as well as the word derivation exercises 
were invaluable. I do not believe that any particular phase of the 
course hindered its main objective. My only suggestion would be 
to make the classes smaller, if possible. In this way there would 
be more time for oral work, which I feel is extremely important.” 

“The course is nice but they expect to (sic) much out of you 
as starting off reading a machine going by at 400 words per minute. 
The vocabulary (sic) they expect you to learn overnight are (sic) 
something for a professor.” 

“Personally, through a conscious effort my rate of reading 
has improved but I am not positively certain yet of the help it will 
give me in my other classes.” 


The teachers also evaluated the program. Excerpts from 
their statements follow: 


“Some sense of accomplishment and success can be felt at the 
end of the first semester of instruction in college reading skills. The 
achievement of the students in sections of the Level Two of the 
reading program on the Iowa Reading Test came within the frame- 
work of expected goals for the course. Of a greater source of 
encouragement, however, was the apparent permissiveness of the 
students in accepting developmental reading instruction in college. 
Finally, one can mention the evident functional value of some of 
the materials of instruction and aids to learning, such as “The 
Controlled Reader” and the Vocabulary Manual by Lee and 
Holmes, which proved of merit. 

“The most discouraging aspect of the first semester’s program 
in reading, however, has been the development of a daily instruc- 
tional routine which can meet the needs of the students of such 
wide differences in ability (even though they are grouped to some 
extent). Trying to secure a balance in the use of the machines 
for reading improvement, the workbooks in vocabulary building, 
and the teacher-directed materials has proved to be quite difficult. 

“It is my considered opinion, nonetheless, that the first semester’s 
work in reading instruction for the Level II students at Morgan 
College has succeeded far beyond our expected goals.” 





“The fact that so many students made surprisingly large gains 
within a relatively short period of time attests, more than any other 
consideration, to the value of the reading program. The new 
reading program is in its infancy. Numerous shortcomings will have 
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to be corrected as the program proceeds. However, I believe that 
the experiment during the first semester has demonstrated without 
a doubt that we have established the foundations of a sound reading 
improvement program.” 

“One has certain misgivings about our methods and aims. It 
seems, for example, that we are tending to go too far in making 
fast, accurate comprehenders out of students, and are neglecting 
to make them sound thinkers. But it seems, just now, anyway, that 
our primary task is to help students secure fundamental language 
skills. —The reading program seems to accomplish this task fairly 
well.” 


Conclusions 


The reading improvement program described in this paper 
presents decisive evidence that college freshmen can and will 
make large gains in reading ability if they receive directed 
training. This fact is important to all higher education, since 
inefficient reading on the part of college students is wide- 
spread. Especially is the fact important to types of colleges 
that admit large numbers of students lacking efficiency in 
reading. Undoubtedly in these colleges many otherwise poten- 
tially capable students become academic casualties because 
they are unable to read with accuracy and understanding. A 
significant step forward would be achieved if such colleges 
would inaugurate reading improvement programs to rank in 
importance with speech improvement programs and ‘courses 
in written composition. 


The gains in reading skill secured by students included 
in this study have certain implications for high schools. Un- 
fortunately, many high schools still accept the out-moded belief 
that teaching the individual to read is the unique function 
of the elementary school and little needs to be done about 
improving students in the high school. The fact that large 
numbers of students come into high school and go on into 
college with under-developed reading skills is evidence to the 
contrary. If high schools were to attack more vigorously the 
problem of improvement in reading through systematic in- 
struction there is little question that students coming into 
college would be better prepared to undertake college work. 

A reading improvement program provides no one-hundred- 
per-cent cure. A considerable number of freshmen included 
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in this study failed to reach a level in reading efficiency ex- 
pected of a freshman. This fact presents an administrative 
problem concerning how “teachable” these students are and 
whether they are capable of profiting from a college education. 
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Evolution of a College Reading 
d Program, 1952-56 
FRANCES DEANE SCOTT 


WHEN LYNCHBURG COLLEGE decided to offer professional 
! reading assistance to freshmen, an experimental program was 
established. In 1952-1953, freshmen who scored in the lower 
y percentile groups on the California Reading Test were assigned 
to the Reading Center irrespective of their academic aptitude. 
They took a non-credit class three times a week throughout 
the year, and in order to include this class in their schedules, 
they reduced their credit-hour loads from fifteen or sixteen 
semester hours to twelve or thirteen. 

This method is not favorable, from the view-point of 
student or instructor. The student finds himself assigned to 
the Reading Center because of low placement on a standardized 
test. He takes a non-credit course throughout the academic 
year, which necessitates a reduced academic load of credit 
subjects. The instructor faces a class enrolled to perform an 

assigned task involuntarily, without the usual credit reward. 

i Obviously, the teaching must arrest the student’s interest, fill 
a need, and be accomplished largely on class time. In spite 
of these drawbacks, the Reading Class began in 1952. The 
instructor understood the attitude of students who had not 
volunteered for the service and wanted to prove to them that 
the class could aid them and to discover for herself how much 
aid was possible. 

Since attention and interest had to be aroused, it was 
necessary to bring together a series of varied, attention-com- 
pelling materials. The following aids were assembled for use 
during the initial year: 

Ernest W. Tiegs and Willis W. Clark, Advanced California 

Reading Tests, California Test Bureau, 1950. 
Keystone Visual Survey Tests Record, Form 2, Keystone 
View Co., Meadville, Penn., 1951. 
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Eleanor M. Johnson, Modern Reading Book III, Merrill 
Publishing Co., 1947. 

Norman Lewis, How to Read Better and Faster, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1944. 

S.R.A. Reading Progress Folders with Reading Book III, 
Science Research Associates, 1950. 

Ten vocabulary tests and keys from Archibald Hart's 
Twelve Ways to Build a Vocabulary, E. P. Dutton an 
Co., 1939. 

Picturesque Word Origins, Webster's New International 
Dictionary, David C. Merriam Co., 1933. 

Sample of a vocabulary test given applicants for Foreign 
Service of the United States. 

List of foreign words and phrases often used from Luella 
Cole’s The Teacher's Handbook of Technical Vocabu- 
lary, Public School Publishing Co., 1940. 

Vocabulary lists for specific subject-field difficulty, e.g., 
biology, chemistry. 

Charts for recording progress in rate and comprehension 
on Harvard University Films. ; 

Edward B. Greene, Michigan Vocabulary Test, World Book 
Co., 1949. 


Timed comprehension drills on selected materials. 


Numerous mimeographed materials such as: 


1. Records for tachistoscopic drills 

2. Spelling lists and spelling rules 

3. Vocabulary developed through study of prefixes and 
suffixes 
Latin and Greek roots 


5. Syllabication rules. 


S. Vincent Wilking and Robert G. Webster, A College 
Developmental Reading Manual, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1943, for advanced students in second semester. 


In a study of the group and its work, the following ob- 


servations were made: Only eight students had enrolled from 
twelve-year school systems. Weak students did not come from 
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any particular area. Attendance was good. Only five in a 
group of fifty-four students were absent more than five times 
each. On entrance four students read at the rate expected for 
the average adult. At the end of the first semester all students 
improved in rate, and all but one in comprehension. Vocabu- 
lary gains (as shown by a retest on the Michigan Vocabulary 
Test) were made by over half the class. 


During the year it became necessary to establish a criterion 
for judging progress in relation to ability in order for the 
instructor to know whether the amount of improvement was 
all that could be expected of the particular group. For this 
purpose the table “Adjustment of Norms in Relation to In- 
telligence Quotient Medians,” in the California Reading Test, 
Advanced Form, p. 17, was useful. The students in the Read- 
ing Class had been given the California Mental Maturity Test 
upon entering college. Potentiality for improvement was cal- 
culated by comparing the reading score expected for the 
average IQ in the class with the actual attainment reading 
score. Thus the instructor knew approximately what improve- 
ment could be expected. 

On May 22, 1953, the following Reading Center Report 
to the Faculty was made: 


In the fall of °52 the college entrusted fifty-four (54) stu- 
dents to the Reading Center in three reading classes. Four 
of these students are transfer students, four others have with- 
drawn from college. The remaining forty-six freshmen entered 
the Reading Center with an average 1Q of 97 on the Cali- 
fornia Mental Maturity Test and a grade placement of tenth 
grade-second month (10.2) on the California Reading Test, 
Advanced Form A. The challenge educationally was to bring 
this group from tenth grade-second month (10.2) to eleventh 
grade-eighth month (11.8), which is the grade placement ex- 
pectance, in relation to capacity for this group, on norms set 
up on 100,000 Freshmen. At this time, forty-one of the forty- 
six students have reported for retesting and have achieved a 
grade placement on California Reading Test, Advanced Form 
C, of eleventh Grade—eighth month (11.8). The goal has 
been achieved and responsibility to these students fulfilled. 
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As a consequence of this first year’s experience the Com- 
munication Committee of the Faculty Studies Committee 
proposed that an intensified, one-semester reading course be 
offered which would be of academic caliber to merit full credit 
at any college as a course in communication. This course 
would cover three aspects of communication: vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and rate. The proposed reading course would 
combine and intensify Reading Clinic work now offered in 
two semesters. The advantage of such a consolidation would 
be to offer the course to freshmen for full credit the first 
semester, and to open the Reading Center facilities to any 
student for the second semester. 

The recommendation was approved by the Faculty, and 
the 1953-1954 catalogue carried description of the new course 
offered for credit on a temporary basis: 

English 100, “The Improvement of Reading Skills’: The 
purpose of the course is to develop a high level of reading 
competence in dealing with college textbooks. Emphasis 
is placed upon thorough, speeded, and associational read- 
ing; vocabulary building; and skimming. Eligibility for 
the course depends upon aptitude to improve reading skill 
above the average adult level. 


The experience gained in the noncredit experimental Read- 
ing Class held throughout the entire 1952-1953 term was an 
aid in the selection of students for this new credit course. 

In the fall of 1953, the scores of freshmen were carefully 
examined if their rank was below the twenty-fifth percentile 
in a cross section of 100,000 freshmen selected from all types 
of institutions. Students with difference between the attain- 
ment scores on reading and the potentiality for attainment as 
indicated by scores on the California Reading Test and the 
California Mental Maturity Test were selected for the three 
sections of English 100. Four students were exceptions in that 
two were veterans, one had had work experience, and one 
was highly motivated. All four had lower IQ’s than the table 
used for prognosis. The potentiality of these four students, 
therefore, could not be calculated in accordance with the 
same criteria. In the remainder of the class, all students showed 
a possibility for improving from one to five years except eight 
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students whose range of possible improvement was from five 
to nine months. 

The facilities of the Reading Center with its offering of 
three classes in the fall semester and one class in the spring 
semester accommodate sixty students. This is adequate to 
serve those shown by entrance tests to have the need and the 
ability to profit from the course. 

During the semester a careful study was made of the Cali- 
fornia Mental Maturity Scores and the Reading Scores of the 
entire Freshmen Class to locate any students who could profit 
from work in English 100. A list of students was submitted 
to the- Registrar of the College well in advance of the pre- 
registration with the notation that these freshmen should take 
English 100 Second Semester if grades indicate need for aid. 

Analyzing the scores for the Freshman Class of 1953 was a 
most interesting study. The chief result was a knowledge of 
the rank in reading of our freshmen in relation to their ability, 
and a realization that our students were reading at levels to 
be expected from results of other tests. This study was made 
to understand the situation because, from time to time, star- 
tling instances of ill-prepared students were causing concern 
among faculty members. A close scrutiny of the facts revealed 
that the students were performing as expected for the range 
of students admitted. 

The following is a summary of the data collected concern- 
ing the Freshman Class in the fall of 1953: 

Distribution of Scores on California Reading Test (Adv. 





Form AA) 
Reading Grade Score No. of Scores 
6- 8 17 
9-10 28 
11-12 58 
13-14 50 
15-16 
Students not taking test 2 
Total 161 

Highest Score Grade 15.5 

Lowest Score Grade 6.8 

Median Score Grade 12.2 (Median IQ is 104) 
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Reading Grade Scores in relation to potential: 
68 scores excelled potentiality norms 
6 scores same as potentiality norms 

35 scores with less than one year between attainment and 

capacity 

40 scores with a year or more between attainment and 

capacity 

10 below Freshman IQ norms (calculated 95 IQ and 94 IQ) 

2 scores not available (students not taking reading test). 

The outstanding fact revealed by this study was that the 
incoming class had a median IQ of 104. Thus the expected 
median score for Reading Grade Placement would be Grade 
12.2 (twelfth grade, second month). Twelfth grade, second 
month was exactly the median reading grade score of the 
freshmen in the fall of 1953. Knowledge of this fact was of 
some encouragement, since many students came from eleven- 
year school systems. 

Furthermore, the study offered encouragement because 68 
out of 161 freshmen exceeded the expected reading scores. 
The forty students with the expected improvement of over a 
year would be relatively easy to help. On these students with 
ability to attain, we concentrated with good results. 

Students who do not fulfill their potentialities cast some 
doubt as to their sincerity of purpose and application. These 
suspicions are undoubtedly well-founded, but the whole truth 
demands an awareness of inadequate opportunities and moti- 
vation, and in many cases, a heavy work schedule outside of 
studies. 

A comparison of the 1952-1953 and the 1953-1954 courses 
indicates the following: 


Length of course 2 semesters 1 semester 
Reading Grade Scores: 

at entrance 10.2 10.0 

at end of course 11.8 11.0 
Potentiality 11.8 11.3 
Credit none 3 hours 


attainment not 
commensurate 
with ability 





low attainment 





Placement 
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Additional Materials used, 1953-1954: 
Telebinocular 

Individual Tachistoscope 

Reading Accelerators 
Wilking-Webster, A College Developmental Manual, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. 

Mark Hart, 4-Star Collegiate Word Power, Markwell Edu- 
cation Service, 261 East Third St., N. Logan, Utah. 

Recommendations: 

1. Enrollment criteria are to indicate the difference be- 

tween attainment and ability. 

Exceptions to the above enrollment will be made only 

in cases of mature students with high motivation, recom- 

mended by the administration. 

3. Second term students will be enrolled in sections accord- 

ing to ability, in order to avoid present range of grades 
7-16. 

4. English 100 with credit will be continued as long as 

the need exists. 

The results of the 1953-1954 one-term course showed an 
average gain of one year out of a calculated possibility for 
gain of 1.3 (one year, 3 months). It was hoped that the man- 
ner in which improvement could be attained had been demon- 
strated in one semester and that interested students would con- 
tinue to use the technique learned in the course. 

While the 1953-1954 progress was gratifying, the instruc- 
tor was ambitious to attain the full potentiality for improve- 
ment in 1954-55, regardless of having only one semester in 
which to reach the goal. This year the possibility for im- 
provement of every member of the Freshman Class was studied 
before college began. This objective led to a close re-exami- 
nation of the criteria for placement in the Reading Center 
and resulted in the observation that this full potential for im- 
provement could be more nearly reached in students placed 
by means of the objective criteria of test results. 

The problem was to select the most efficient method for 
enrolling students who could profit by an “Improvement of 
Reading Skills” course. Generally the system of enrollment 
had been that of including the lower one-fourth or one-third 
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of students according to their percentile ranks on a standard- 
ized reading test. The significance of the criteria selected was 
that the time and equipment available for training students 
would be best utilized by those students who have the poten- 
tiality to show the greatest improvement with training. 

Two criteria are suggested and evaluated in accordance 
with the results obtained in an “Improvement of Reading 
Skills” course. The methods of selecting students for this 
course are as follows: 

1. Potentiality to gain is calculated by the difference shown 
between present attainment (defined as grade place- 
ment on a standardized reading test) and norms for 
grade attainment in relation to the intelligence quotient 
medians. This calculation gives an estimated reading 
disability by measuring the difference between present 
attainment and probable attainment. 

Students estimated as having high motivation are en- 

rolled in the course upon recommendation of the 

advisers. 
Accordingly, an experimental and a control group were set 
up for the 1954-55 session for the purpose of determining vari- 
ation in attainment as regards these two criteria: 

Group I is composed of twenty students who were en- 
rolled in the ‘Improvement of Reading Skills’ course be- 
cause of a difference existing between present attainment 
and possible attainment. Group II is composed of eighteen 
students who were enrolled in the ‘Improvement of Read- 
ing Skills’ course because of estimation of high motivation. 
Group I improved an average of 1.4 (one year and four 

months) with a standard deviation of .001; that is, two-thirds 
of the group achieved fourteen months progress. Group II 
improved an average of 1.1 (one year and one month) with a 
standard deviation of .02; that is, two-thirds of the group 
achieved a school year’s progress of ten months. Accordingly, 
it was decided that: 

Since a critical ratio of over three exists between the two 

criteria for enrollment, a reliable difference in efficiency 

of the two methods of enrollment exists. Efficiency in 
use of limited personnel and facilities indicates the advis- 
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ability of accepting the most efficient criterion for enroll- 

ment in “Improvement of Reading Skills” course, that is, 

calculating the difference between present attainment and 
potentiality to attain. 

During the 1955-1956 session, the same placement method 
was used and the results continued to show an average gain of 
fourteen months for the students placed by scores. This at- 
tainment in the years 1954-1956 now compared satisfactorily 
with the work of the original full year noncredit course. 

For the attainment of this increased efficiency in the course, 
Dr. Marvin D. Glock’s The Improvement of College Reading 
was a great aid. The organization of the reading exercises to 
include information about reading saved class time. The type 
of questions demonstrated the training needed for efficient 
textbook comprehension in keeping with our course offering 
“to develop a high level of reading competence in dealing 
with college text books.” These included: questions on organ- 
izational pattern and vocabulary, questions readily answered 
from context, questions which test understanding of ideas, 
and questions on tone and intent. Data on prefix, root, and 


suffix were helpful in vocabulary building, especially for the 
freshmen who had not had Latin. 


An increase in equipment for the Reading Center has 
helped to bring students up to their potentialities. The Read- 
ing Center is now equipped with telebinocular, audiometer, in- 
dividual tachistoscope, larger tachistoscope for group work, ten 
pacers, and two hand-eye coordinators. 

The textbooks, equipment, and techniques are always 
chosen with the aim of increasing the self-motivation of the 
students. The only discipline of the Reading Center is self-im- 
posed, in an atmosphere of quiet industry. Difficulties were 
solved and overcome more efficiently when students were en- 
couraged to work with other students who had similar problems 
or comparable capacities. The instructor has great respect for 
the ability of today’s students to appreciate each other’s attain- 
ments and to have compassion for each other’s difficulties. 

One of the great factors in the student’s continuation of 
serious application to the goal is tangible evidence of improve- 
ment. The goal of the class is to double the rate and to 
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improve comprehension by ten to fifteen per cent. Vocabulary 
is obviously a third facet. 

No effort is made to eliminate repetition of vocabulary 
in the reading class and the regular English course for fresh- 
men since the overlapping would be more beneficial than 
detrimental. 

Improvement in other courses in the latter part of the 
reading course is an influence in aiding the students to hold 
to their objectives in reading. Good reading aids good writ- 
ing, as well as true comprehension in courses requiring much 
collateral reading. High rating in Civil Service examinations 
and tests given by industries for job placement were highly 
motivating to the student who took the tests and to his friends 
who heard about the good results. The students reported a 
direct aid from the reading class. 

Students understood the evaluation of their efforts when it 
was explained that, if all assigned work was up to the same 
standard, the grades would be given as follows: A for two years 
attainment in a semester, B for a year’s improvement, and C 
was progress at the usual rate of a half year in a half year. 

Each incoming class needs to be studied in order to keep 
the course suited to the abilities and needs of the student body. 
The above policy is set forth not as a recommended procedure 
for a given situation, but merely as an approach to the study 
of whatever conditions exist. Experience at Lynchburg College 
suggests, however, that best results will be obtained in a credit 
class composed of students whose intelligence scores, when 
compared with reading scores, indicate that they have the 
potential for improvement in reading. 
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The Effect of Medial Testing 
DANIEL G. SAYLES 


IN THE COLLEGE READING CLASSES at the University of 
Michigan, emphasis is placed on the development of efficient 
reading rate, effective study and exam-taking techniques, and 
other skills necessary for successful college work. The classes 
meet in two fifty-minute sessions a week for six weeks, and 
each class is comprised of from fifteen to twenty students. 
Objective evaluation of group and individual improvement 
is based on a comparison of initial and final test scores yielded 
by two equivalent forms of the Diagnostic Reading Tests 
(DRT): Survey, Upper Level.! Scores la and Ib (rate and 
story comprehension) are combined to provide a rate of com- 
prehension index which minimizes the effect of excessive in- 
creases in rate at the expense of understanding. 


It has been noted, however, that a number of students, pos- 
sibly over-confident as a result of unexpected successes in class 
exercises, tend to read during the final testing with such ex- 
cessive speed that the resulting rate of comprehension may 
appear to be quite high, even when comprehension is poor. 
(An RC of 450, for example, though appearing to be a most 
satisfactory score, may result from reading a selection at 1000 
wpm with 45% comprehension.) It was thought by the in- 
structional staff in the Reading Improvement Service that 
this phenomenon may result from inadequate knowledge of 
progress, and that the administration of another form of the 
same reading test two to three weeks before the termination 
of the course would perhaps provide each student with an 
estimate of his current status sufficient to enable him to gear 
his reading rate during final testing to a level in keeping with 
his actual skills. This paper reports the results of a study de- 
signed to test the effectiveness of such a procedure. 


Daniel G. Sayles is Teaching Assistant in the Reading Im- 
provement Service, University of Michigan. 
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Procedure 


The population consisted of 126 male and female college 
students enrolled in a six-week reading improvement course 
at the University of Michigan. The SA-S Inventory,? purport- 
ing to measure introversion-extraversion and anxiety, was ad- 
ministered to all students as part of the enrollment procedure. 
Of the eight class sections involved in the study, students 
selected the one which most conveniently fitted into their 
regular schedules. The sections were approximately equal in 
size. Initial and final reading scores were obtained from the 
administration of Forms A and B, respectively, of the DRT 
Survey. Form D of the same test was administered at the end 
of the fourth week in four of the sections (Group E; N = 60), 
while the other four sections constituted a control group 
(Group C; N = 66). In order to control the instructor vari- 
able, each of the four instructors involved taught one section 
from Group E and one from Group C. In each group there 
were two morning and two afternoon classes. 


Forty-four of the initial population either dropped out 
before final testing (numbers of drop-outs were similar in the 
two groups), or were absent during the administration of 
Form D at the end of the fourth week. Initial rate, story com- 
prehension, and rate of comprehension scores for this group 
did not differ significantly from the initial scores of those 
whose records were complete. Of those with complete records, 
37 were in Group E, and 45 in Group C. 

Answers to two questions were sought: 1) what effect, 
if any, does the administration of a reading test at the end of 
the fourth week of the reading course have on final test per- 
formance; and 2) is any observable effect resulting from the 
experimental procedure a function of introversion-extraversion, 
anxiety, or a combination of the two? 


Results 


Table I presents initial, medial and terminal scores for 
Group E, and initial and final scores for Group C. 

Mean and sigma differences between the two groups are 
not significant for any of the initial scores, nor for the final 
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TABLE I 


Initial, Medial and Final Rate, Comprehension and rate of 
Comprehension of Students in College Reading Improvement Classes 





Rate Comprehension RxC 





group N M M o 








E 272.02 57.13 
Initial 
C 280.98 73.55 





Difference 8.96 : é 16.42 


t 63 ; 1.59 
P >.50 50  >.10 








Medial 





367.30 


75.89 453.91 





Difference 1.43 86.61 
t ; / 48 2.37 
P > .50 <.05 





* Per cent. 


comprehension scores. Mean differences for the final rate and 
final rate of comprehension scores are significant beyond .05, 
and, contrary to expectations, favor Group C. It was originally 
suspected that, since the final variance was greater for Group 
C than for Group E, there would be more extreme scores in 
the former, both high and low. Examination of the individual 
scores in both groups revealed, however, that this was not 
the case. The rate of comprehension scores for experimental 
subjects ranged from 179 to 614, and for controls from 226 
to 983; nine scores in Group C exceeded the highest in Group 
E, and five scores in Group E were lower than the lowest in 
Group C. 


Initial and final rate of comprehension scores for both 
groups were also analyzed by personality types derived from 
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the SA-S scores. Initial differences for the two groups are not 
significant, nor are the final differences for either stable sub- 
jects (SA-S Types II and 1) or for introverted subjects (Types 
II and III). The mean final RC’s of extraverts (Types IV and 
I) are 357.5 for Group E, and 448.9 for Group C. Mean final 
RC’s of anxious students (Types III and IV) are 349.3 (Group 
E) and 444.7 (Group C). The difference for extraverts is sig- 
nificant at .07, and for anxious subjects beyond .05. The 
experimental procedure appears to have a significant effect on 
anxious students, possibly on extraverts, but particularly on 
anxious extraverts (Type IV). In all three cases the effect 
of taking the midway reading test is that of depressing final 
rate of comprehension scores. Further analysis of data by types 
failed to provide additional information important enough to 
bear reporting. 


Discussion 


Since the final rate of comprehension scores were significant- 
ly higher for Group C than for Group E and since the difference 
seems to be a function of the experimental procedure, it ap- 
pears that the administration of a reading test two weeks 
before the termination of the reading class has an adverse 
effect on final test performance. The final scores of anxious 
students are depressed by the experimental procedure, and 
those of the other students are in no way improved. 


We might speculate as to possible explanations for the 
reported effect of medial testing on the anxious extravert. 
He has been described* as dependent, distractible, and highly 
emotional. He is sensitive to social disapproval, and lacks self- 
confidence. In any situation in which he is likely to risk social 
disapproval through failure he tends to regress and behave 
immaturely. These characteristics offer a rationale for the fol- 
lowing deductions: 


1. The anxious extravert in Group C, uncertain of his 
progress, may keep pushing for maximum achievement. 
However, the same kind of person in Group E, having 
demonstrated substantial gains by the end of the fourth 
week, may feel he must exceed, or at least equal, his 
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medial performance at the final testing, and consequent- 
ly may become so anxious that his final test performance 
suffers. 


2. Boredom may cause inferior final test performance 
among distractible anxious extraverts. The “No, not 
again!” reaction was observed more than once during 
final testing in those groups which had taken a test two 
weeks earlier. For some students, motivational level 
may have been lower for experimentals than for controls 
during final testing. 


An incidental but important bit of information is reported 
in Table I. In Group E the gain in rate of comprehension from 
the first to the fourth week was 41%; the gain from the first 
to the final week was 76%. Nearly half the total gain was 
achieved during the last week and a half of the course, a fact 
which should be reported to those students who, dissatisfied 
with initial gains, consider dropping out of the course before 
its termination. 


Summary 


The effect of medial testing on final test performance in 
college reading improvement classes was evaluated by a con- 
trolled study of eight classes. Total N providing data was 82. 
The instructor as a variable, and selective factors resulting 
from class placement were. controlled by a balanced design. 
The experimental procedure depressed final test scores of 
anxious extraverts, and had no significant effect on the achieve- 
ment of other personality types. The effectiveness of medial 
testing as an instructional procedure was not confirmed. 
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HELPING YOUR CHILD TO READ BETTER, by Robert M. Golden- 
son. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1957. 


This book should be received with enthusiasm and cheers by both 
parents and teachers. After a spate of books and articles on reading 
which say the children cannot read, hint that teachers cannot teach, 
and damn “experts” in reading as uneducated nitwits, this sane and 
sensible treatment comes as a welcome change. 


The author is a professor of psychology and not in the reading field 
at all. He must be an odd individual. He holds the quaint belief that 
scholars who have devoted their lives to research and production in 
reading know something about reading! Deviating even more from: con- 
temporary norms he believes that Johnny can read, that teachers do a 
reputable job in the main, and that parents can understand English. 
He gives parents sound and practical advice for helping their children, 
and mirabile dictu advises them to leave the teaching of basic skills 
and other technical aspects to the trained teachers. He thus provides 
for highly desirable cooperation between home and school, rather than 
driving a wedge between the two as have some recent writers. 


Dr. Goldenson lists every prominent technician in reading in his 
preface along with a goodly number of classroom teachers. Liberal use 
was made of materials from both sources. He then takes up reading from 
the development of readiness long before the child enters school, right 
up to senior high school problems. The whole discussion can be under- 
stood by any parent, and has many helpful paragraphs for the trained 


teacher. Language throughout is non-technical and aimed at simple 
explanations by the most direct route. 


After advising parents not to interfere with what is a truly technical 
process, teaching reading in the schools, the author then gives parents 
a bookful of suggestions on materials to be used at home, on things to 
do which supplement and augment the schools’ efforts, on things to note 
in children’s behavior about books and reading. He deals with sight 
words, phonics, lip movements, spelling, and television, to mention but a 
few topics, in terms all can understand. Reading disabilities and remedial 
procedures are treated as they should be, a part of the picture. Lists of 
questions for parents to ask themselves, the children, the teacher, and 
the home situation are exceptionally valuable for directing parents’ atten- 
tion to crucial points. The treatment is not exhaustive and is not meant 
to be. It is, however, a sequentially organized presentation. 


The volume should be widely useful to all interested parents. 
Experienced and highly trained teachers will find help not so much on 
the technical problems as upon cooperation with the home. Beginning 
teachers will find the book very useful. Dr. Goldenson has produced a 
book which not only meets its announced purpose, but serves also as a 
correction for some of the fantastic absurdities about reading which have 
appeared in recent years. 

William H. Burton 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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READ FASTER—AND GET MORE FROM YOUR READING, by Nila 
Banton Smith. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. 
393 pp. 


Nila Banton Smith is a nationally recognized figure in the field of 
reading. She has contributed to numerous professional journals and is 
the author of several professional books concerned with the teaching of 
reading. Her most significant contribution is AMERICAN READING 
INSTRUCTION, which is, without doubt, the most complete historical 
account of the development of reading instruction in the United States. 


READ FASTER—AND GET MORE FROM YOUR READING is de- 
signed to meet the needs of readers from many walks of life. It includes 
kitchen hints and practice exercises to enhance the leisure reading of the 
housewife; it gives, among other things, assistance to the laymen in the 
interpretation of ordinary legal documents; and it provides a comprehen- 
sive guide and practice manual for the business man who seeks general 
improvement in reading ability. 


The most striking characteristic of this book is its lively and popu- 
larized presentation of fundamental psychological facts applicable to 
various reading situations. For example, chapter 8, Wake Up Your 
Memory, not only disposes of some popular misconceptions regarding 
memory training, but also presents, in an easily understood manner, a 
sound psychological basis for more effective utilization of the memory 
with which one is endowed. Chapters 4, 5, and 7 provide information 
and practice in basic principles of learning, and, also, incorporate a third 
dimension in reading, namely, recognition of linguistic structure and its 
function in reading. 


Choice of title for this book is somewhat unfortunate. It merely 
reinforces an erroneous notion which is already accepted by too many. 
The title implies that an increase in one’s rate of reading is accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in one’s ability to read more effectively. 
Were improvement in reading such an easy matter there would be far 
fewer reading problems among us. Dr. Smith, I am sure, is quite aware 
that improving one’s effectiveness as a reader is not accomplished as 
readily and as easily as one can increase his reading rate. In fact, she 
clarifies this matter, to some degree, in the first few pages. 


The nature and variety of the reading selections and the quality of 
writing throughout this volume are commendable. It seems a pity that 
the comprehension questions following the selections do not merit equal 
commendation. A majority of the items in the comprehension checks 
call for highly factual information or verbatim recall of statements. It 
is difficult to find instances where the reader must, for example, make 
generalizations, use inferences, do deductive or inductive reasoning to 
arrive at an acceptable response to an item. It seems to this reviewer 
that the development of mature reading skills would be a major objective 
in a book such as this. Meritorious as the book may be, it has not met 
this objective. 


B. H. Van Roekel 
Michigan State University 
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HOW TO READ BETTER AND FASTER, 3rd Edition, by Norman 
Lewis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1958. 398 pp. 

This is the third edition of a book which first appeared some fourteen 
years ago. HOW TO READ BETTER AND FASTER is one of several 
books authored by Norman Lewis for self improvement in the general 
area of the language arts. The others are concerned specifically with 
improvement in vocabulary, spelling, and English usage. 

Norman Lewis has combined some facts, theory, and a number of 
practice exercises to produce a volume which has enjoyed wide popularity 
and has, without doubt, contributed significantly to the improvement 
of reading skills of many adults. 

Chapter I is primarily concerned with convincing the reader that 
he can and should improve his reading skills. The major portion of 
the success story of this volume may reside in this chapter. Those who 
accept the statements in these first pages at face value should more than 
likely acquire sufficient drive to devote serious effort to improvement 
in reading. It is to be expected that a systematic attempt to improve 
one’s skills in a process, such as reading, which inherently involves 
among other things, habit, will result in substantial improvement in at 
least certain aspects of this process. 

The remaining eleven chapters provide suggestions and practice exer- 
cises designed to improve one’s ability in various factors involved in the 
reading process such as getting the main idea, quick and accurate word 
perception, skimming, building vocabulary power, etc. 

Although this reviewer does not wish to detract from the general 
significance of this volume, a word of caution seems appropriate. 

Just because one reads faster does not necessarily mean that one com- 
prehends better. In fact, a survey of the literature dealing with the 
relationships between reading rate and comprehension finds wide dis- 
parity among the reported correlation coefficients, ranging from negative 
to positive, the coefficient depending primarily upon the manner in which 
the rate scores and comprehension scores were obtained. A majority of 
these studies suggest that reading rate and comprehension are not too 
closely related. 

Some of the practice exercises are open to question. For example, 
digit perception exercises appear repeatedly throughout the book. This 
reviewer found a rather low positive correlation between rate of digit 
perception and rate of reading as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test which suggests that improving one’s ability to perceive digits may 
not necessarily result in a corresponding improvement in reading rate. 

There is an overemphasis on the visual process in reading. Although 
one cannot deny the significance of eye movements, it seems reasonable 
to say that most good readers have developed facility in reading in some 
manner other than through a study of the behavior of the visual apparatus 
while employed in the reading act, 

The reading selections in the various practice exercises are interesting 
and provide good variety. The directions in all instances are clear and 
to the point. The fact that HOW TO READ BETTER AND FASTER 
has sold more than 175,000 copies testifies to its appeal. 

B. H. Van Roekel 
Michigan State University 
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COLLEGE READING WORKBOOK, by William D. Sheldon and 
Lawrence W. Carrillo. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1953. 
125 pp. 

INCREASING READING EFFICIENCY, by Lyle L. Miller. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1956. 303 pp. 

Both these texts aim too low for college readers, and neither has a 
balanced selection of reading. INCREASING READING EFFICIENCY 
is a well-constructed workbook; the COLLEGE READING WORK- 
BOOK is not. 

The COLLEGE READING WORKBOOK is mainly a reader with 
thirty-six selections which “range in difficulty from stories which can be 
read with ease by Junior High School students to materials which 
College seniors would find difficult.” Although the authors intend their 
book for college freshmen, it seems to me that they have included too 
much fiction (almost 80% of the reading pages) and too much easy 
reading. Except for selections by Stephen Crane, Mark Twain, and 
Alphonse Daudet, the fiction is trivial. The non-fiction is somewhat 
better, but the scarcity of it and of challenging fiction leaves this text 
with insufficient material of a stimulating nature. 

The exercises that follow each reading selection are not consistent, 
comparable, or easy to administer. The comprehension test may contain 
five, six,:eight, or ten multiple choice questions or five or six true-false 
questions. The absence of scoring keys or time-rate conversion tables 
and the author’s failure to mention any manual for instructors make the 
prospect of classroom use a chore. Some kind of vocabulary and writing 
exercise generally follows the comprehension test, but neither is more 
than perfunctory. Four rate of “comprehension” charts enable the student 
to chart his speed for each reading assignment and to compare his speed 
with the average speed of “several hundred University freshmen.” What 
these charts have to do with comprehension, the authors never explain, 
nor do they say how the “average” speed of these freshmen was obtained. 
These charts also give ease of reading labels for each selection, but no 
explanation of how the label was determined. Because of its numerous 
deficiencies, this text is one I would not be tempted to use. 

INCREASING READING EFFICIENCY is a well-organized workbook 
with varied exercises that are generally consistent and comparable; how- 
ever, the absence of answer keys limits the ease of administering the 
exercises. The author states that answer keys and further information 
about the use of the book may be obtained from him. The seven kinds 
of exercises include drills in word recognition; word, phrase, and sentence 
meaning; idea, exploratory, and study reading. A five chapter intro- 
duction, a selected bibliography, reading progress charts, and time-rate 
conversion tables are other valuable features. 

The technical virtues of this text are nullified for me because of the 
lopsided choice of reading selections. A subject analysis shows (1) science 
outranked seven to one by technology and business; (2) literature, art, 
music, architecture, history, and philosophy washed away zero to twenty- 
six by travel and social studies. Too often this subject matter caters to 
what the student is familiar with; he isn’t jogged into thinking about a 
wider world as he should be. The tone of the readings also bothers me: 
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too many stress surface description and glib espousal, too few, penetrating 
analysis. Twenty-two out of the total of sixty readings feed the student 
the superficial propaganda of the travelogue and commercial brochure. 
Instead of eulogistic descriptions of the stock market, cane sugar, and 
various tourist lures, this text needs probing articles that dig below the 
surface. There are a few such articles (e.g., analyses of propaganda, auto- 
mation, and leadership), but too few. Another liability is the vague, 
generalized writing which mars too many articles in the social studies, 
even the one on leadership when it’s not dealing with a specific example. 
Because of the poor quality of the readings in this text, 1 would be 
reluctant to use it. The author, however, has had encouraging results 
in teaching high school, college, and adult extension students with his text. 
John Wm. Harrison 


THE READING TEACHER’S READER, edited by Oscar S. Causey. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1958. 339 pp. 

This book deals with all major aspects of reading from the pre-primary 
to the college level. The foreword states that “the notorious book Why 
Johnny Can’t Read” has, by arousing widespread interest in reading, 
“forced all reading teachers to be conversant with methods and materials 
at every level. College teachers must be prepared to answer questions 
about word attack skills, and primary school teachers must be ready for 
the parents who ask questions about rapid reading.” To meet such 
needs, Mr. Causey has brought together selected articles and reports of 
eighty-one authors, to make “a reference book for in-service reading 
teachers.” 

To achieve the desired broad coverage, The Reading Teacher's Reader 
has been planned in six parts: I, The Nature of the Reading Process; 
II, Methods of Teaching Reading; III, Phonics; IV, Vocabulary; V, 
Emotional Factors in Reading Improvement; VI, Audio-Visual Aids in 
Improvement of Reading. Part II, which deals with methods and pro- 
cedures, is much the longest, containing thirty-five selections; each of the 
other divisions includes from eight to ten papers. 

Fifteen of the papers have been reprinted from Elementary English, 
thirteen from The Reading Teacher, seven from Elementary School 
Journal, six from The National Elementary Principal, six from Grade 
Teacher, and four from the Fifth Yearbook of the Southwest Reading 
Conference; thus, almost two-thirds of the contents first appeared in 
these six publications. 

Many of these studies are excellent and thoroughly deserve to be 
reproduced. Among the best, in my judgment, are Richard L. Carner 
and William D. Sheldon’s discussion of the types of concepts that must 
be formed through reading and that must be related for effective learning; 
Ruth Strang’s illuminating account of gifted children’s reading develop- 
ment; Worth J. Osburn’s consideration of the origin, diagnosis, and 
treatment of emotional blocks in reading; and Caroline Shrodes’ thought- 
provoking presentation of the uses of bibliotherapy, “a process of dynamic 
interaction between the personality of the reader and imaginative litera- 
ture which may engage his emotions and free them for conscious and 
productive use.” 

Mr. Causey has also included some studies that have not had previous 
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publication. William Eller speaks out upon what he considers “the 
failure of the schools in the development of critical reading facility.” 
Joseph A. Fisher details procedures that were worked out to individualize 
reading instruction at the junior high school level. Sister Agnes Indres 
provides a good summary of the principles and techniques involved in 
the teaching of phonics and shows how such teaching may be made a 
functional part of a complete reading-development program. Loris 
DeFigh emphasizes the need to carry on with vocabulary development 
in working with students at the higher levels. Elsie Dotson offers a look 
at some of the emotional problems that may lie behind reading difficulties 
of college students. And from Mr. Causey himself we have fifty quoted 
comments, elicited from secondary school principals, upon the often heard 
proposition, “Every high school teacher should be a reading teacher”: 
about half the principals endorsed the statement; the others were more or 
less skeptical. 

There are some faults and weaknesses in The Reading Teacher's 
Reader which should be indicated. The introductory notes for each of 
the six parts of the book are not as helpful to the reader as they might 
have been had the editor attempted something more than random com- 
mentary. These introductions seem to have been put together, if I do 
not mistake, by simply “hashing over” a few of the generalities and 
particularities which could be quickly pulled out of the selected articles; 
they are done in a rambling, gossipy style that is not always acceptably 
clear and coherent. It is asserted, for example, that a deficient reader 
may be told, after a test of his vision, “that glasses will aid in the reading 
deficiency.” And it is said that “more attention of girls than boys [sic] 
is directed into channels conducive to reading.” These are also some 
redundancies: “Very rarely does a book on education become a best- 
seller. Such a book was written in 1955 and very soon after coming off 
the press became a best seller”; “There are more deficient readers 
among boys than among girls. That more boys than girls are deficient 
readers has been explained. . . .” I mention these matters because I 
believe that those who would help others to read well should themselves 
take pains to write well. 

Perhaps the editor hoped that his informalities would afford relief 
from the formally professional styles of his selected authors. The same 
consideration may have prompted him to give himself the advantage of 
full-width lines set in quite readable type, in contrast to the somewhat 
forbidding double columns of reduced type in which the rest of the 
book is printed. It would have been better had it been found possible 
to use the more attractive format throughout—or, if space requirements 
did not permit such a solution, it would have been as well had the host 
fared no better than his guests. 

The following errata have been found: Richard L. Carner, Lydia A. 
Duggins, and, William D. Sheldon, who are contributors, have not been 
listed in the Name Index; a line of print has been omitted (p. 264); 
the last sentence of the foreword is garbled. 

Despite these defects, The Reading Teacher's Reader is a worth- 
while book that should realize its aim of helping teachers to extend 
their professional knowledge. John S. Tuckey 
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READABILITY: AN APPRAISAL OF RESEARCH AND APPLICA- 
TION by Jeanne S. Chall. Columbus: The Ohio State University, Bureau 
of Educational Research, 1958. xiv plus 202 pp. 


Readability is a word which catches the imagination of journalists, 
educators, and other professionals dealing with print and ideas. Read- 
ability attempts to assess the communicative effectiveness of all kinds of 
writing. 

In this book Mrs. Chall has surveyed the field of readability, and 
interpreted the status of past and present readability studies. She has 
done this by detailed tables of educational statistics and by interpretive 
insights into the use of readability formulas. 

Besides treating the history of the need and application of read- 
ability techniques, she has studied the various attitudes toward what 
readability is and should be. To say “that a book is readable . . . may 
refer to its legibility, its ease, its power to interest, or some combination 
of these qualities” (p. 4). The author limits her book to the definition 
of readability as “reading ease or comprehension difficulty” (p. 8). 

Three kinds of studies have been made to measure readability (in 
this restricted meaning): “surveys of experts’ and readers’ opinion, 
experimental studies of one factor, and quantitative associational studies” 
(p. 10). Mrs. Chall is particularly concerned with the latter kind of 
studies, those which have been made in order to discover what makes 
some writing easy and other hard. “The question is put to the material 
itself, and the answers are sought in an analysis of it .... The significance 
of the factors is checked by a comparison with a criterion—material 
arranged in some order of difficulty” (p. 16). 

The author carefully defines the purposes of other readability studies: 
the reliability of readability techniques, the validity of readability tech- 
niques, and the use of experimental validity. She mentions in detail the 
different kinds of factors which have been tested so that an optimum 
formula might be written for predicting readability. 

Rudolph Flesch has popularized readability. Mrs. Chall uses much 
print to analyze his contribution. In such studies as that mentioned on 
page 60, she gives evidence for the reliability of the latest Flesch read- 
ability formula (the Flesch readability score of this book is 400, that is, 
“difficult”). 

Perhaps the most useful section of the book is Chapter Eight which 
concerns the application of readability formulas to such materials as 
those written for adults of limited reading ability. The author cites 
examples of materials which have been prepared for new adult readers 
in English in the United States to which readability formulas have been 
applied. She also cites examples of readability formulas which have been 
applied to government publications, newspapers, magazines, health mate- 
rials, tests themselves, and questionnaires. In some instances readability 
testing has become a business, and other businesses have hired read- 
ability professionals to measure the readability of their publications. 

Some readability formula results do not add new information or 
understanding of the writing which they have tested. For example, the 
author states that “the major generalization made from these and other 
studies is that interests are chiefly individual” (p. 6). On page 87 she 
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states that the “magazines found easiest by Flesch were read by adults 
with the lowest education attainment, whereas the magazines found 
hardest were among those read by adults with high educational attain- 
ments.” Doesn’t the reader already know this? On page 88 the author 
states that “an application of the formula to these selections revealed 
that the popular novel was easier than the classic”, Such experimental 
validation corroborates common sense. 

Nevertheless, the author has written a concise and convincing 
rationale for the importance of readability testing (p. 153). She has 
clearly presented the need for further study of readability. Unquestion- 
ably, there has been a desire on the part of “communicators” to com- 
miunicate better in modern times. To the end that readability may help 
people communicate easily and clearly, readability functions well in an 
age when there are more mass media of communication than ever before, 
but when man has more difficulty than ever before in meeting the minds 
of other men. 

The readability studies described in this book give sufficient evidence 
for recognizing certain factors as reliable and valid which might have 
been otherwise only guessed or hoped for. Moreover, such discoveries as 
Dolch’s about the overestimation of difficulty in techniques give the kind 
of information which readability studies can provide (p. 64). 

Readability with a Capital R appears to be established as a guiding 
principle for the analysis of reading in our time. 

Richard W. Cortright 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 





News, Letters and Notes 


Specific Approaches to Reading Skills 


A letter from Louis Schaub, the Director of Reading at East High 
School, Aurora, Illinois, offers the following suggestion for each issue of 
the JOURNAL: 


I think many teachers will welcome the printing regularly of actual 
teaching~approaches for a specific reading skill. For example, what 
does “Use context clues” mean to my students? What does context 
mean? I show them by using the word slip. We discuss the several 
meanings of the word. 


In advance I have written the following groups of words in sequence 
from the bottom of the blackboard to the top (under a map). The 
words or word groups are then exposed one at a time as I raise 
the map: 


slip 
will slip 
He will slip 
He will slip on 
He will slip on the 
He will slip on the ice 
He will slip on the coat, etc. 


It becomes immediately apparent that one cannot know the mean- 
ing of the word slip in this case until the last word of the sentence 
is revealed. Thus my student-readers get the idea that words take on 
meaning as they relate to other words in the sentence. They have 
heard a lot about context, but most of them have very vague notions 
about its meaning. Of course, this is only a beginning in the develop- 
ment of meaning for context, but I have found it useful. 


I would welcome such simple attacks as this for the treatment of other 
problems. 


No doubt many readers of the JOURNAL have developed certain prac- 
tices and techniques which they have found useful in specific approaches 
to particular reading skills. Space will always be available for comments 
and suggestions of this nature. 


National Conference at Fort Worth 


Plans for the eighth annual conference of the National Reading 
Association, to be held on the campus of Texas Christian University at 
Fort Worth, on December 4-6, 1958, place particular emphasis on the 
preliminary planning, starting, and sustaining of effective reading-im- 
provement programs in colleges and adult situations. Papers by experts 
in these areas, panel presentations, group discussions will bear upon the 
major themes, as well as upon problems of measurement and evaluation, 
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research, use of workbooks and mechanical aids, vocabulary growth, etc. 
Complete details of the program may be secured from the Executive 
Chairman, Oscar S. Causey, Brite Hall, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Reading Institute at Temple University 


The theme of the Sixteenth Annual Reading Institute at Temple 
University to be held January 26-30, 1959, will be “Instructional Ap- 
proaches in Reading.” Major emphasis will be placed upon similarities 
and differences in various instructional approaches to reading in terms 
of basic purposes, principles, methods, and materials. Activities will in- 
clude addresses by persons prominent in various reading areas, panels, 
demonstration and case-study presentations for classroom teachers at all 
levels through college. Special reading teachers, administrators and super- 
visors, group testing program directors, reading consultants, college and 
adult program personnel, and all others interested are invited to write 
to Bruce W. Brigham, Coordinator of Institute Services, The Reading 
Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
Pa., for complete information. 


More Book Reviews and More Critical Comments 


One of the members of our Advisory Board, Marchall Covert, of 
Highland Park High School, Highland, Illinois, writes urging more 
reviews of publications and more criticism of material presented in the 
JOURNAL: 

On the subject of the review section, it seems that often there is an 
inequitable space-allowance made to reviewers. For instance, one 
reviewer might review three books in the space of three pages, while 
another uses five pages to review one book. The nature or the caliber 
of the books does not always seem to warrant this practice. Further- 
more, many of the reviews have been too cryptic. This may be caused 
by your suggestions regarding length of criticism. But the books 
reviewed so far have been well selected, and the comments of the 
reviewers have been intelligent and interesting. 


I believe the book section is well read by subscribers and thus deserves 
an increased number of pages devoted to it. Also, I think that more 
reviews of work-book materials ought to be included in the review 
section. So far, books of interest primarily to reading teachers have 
tended to predominate. But both the reading teacher and the sub- 
ject-matter teacher would have an interest in learning about new, 
practical materials for use in the classroom. 
These remarks are most welcome, for they are the first considerable 
indication that the review section is receiving marked attention by readers 
of the JOURNAL. As regards length of review, the reviewer himself 
determines the space he judges adequate to his task; perhaps future 
reviewers should be encouraged to expand upon their criticisms. Readers 
who wish to submit reviews or who want a particular book discussed 
should write directly to our Review Editor. 
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NEWS, LETTERS, AND NOTES 


Continuing his remarks, Covert suggests that repeated invitation 
should be made for criticisms of articles printed in this JOURNAL, 
for the NEWS, LETTERS AND NOTES section is planned to include 
comments like those mentioned. Persons with ideas to express will 
find what Covert terms “a sounding board” in this section. 


Recent Publications and New Devices 


Since our comments on recent publications in the Summer issue, 
some interesting and useful material has appeared: 

Written specifically for management personnel, but of major concern 
to most instructors in reading is “Quick Medicine for Your Executive 
Reading Load,” by Phillip R. Headings, in the April issue of a new 
periodical, BUSINESS HORIZONS, published quarterly by the School 
of Business, Bureau of Business Research, Indiana University, at Bloom- 
ington. Headings makes practical suggestions on how executives may 
reduce reading load, on improving efficiency by training in a reading 
course; on self-testing; on purpose in reading; on skimming, careful 
reading, and close reading, etc. Training directors and many teachers 
of reading programs will wish to refer frequently to this article. 

“Preparation, and Follow-Up of Participants in Training Programs,” 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAINING DIREC- 
TORS, XII (August, 1958), 15-17, gives useful suggestions for the inte- 
gration of a particular program into the whole training activity of an 
organization and provides guides for pre- and post-training procedures. 


A new eye-movement camera, the READING-EYE, is soon to be released 
by the Educational Development Laboratories, Inc., of Huntington, N. Y. 
This camera is intended for use by reading specialists, classroom teachers, 
vision specialists, educational research personnel, and the like, for the 
purpose of evaluation and improvement of reading instruction. 

Two new publications are now offered for teachers of reading by 
Psychotechnics, Inc., of Chicago, Illinois. One is for those concerned 
with adult and industrial programs: READING IMPROVEMENT AND 
EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: the Manual for the Organization and 
Administration of a Reading Improvement Course for Business and 
Industrial Personnel; the other is designed for academic programs: 
HANDBOOD FOR INSTRUCTORS IN DEVELOPMENTAL READ- 
ING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

In his “High-School Graduates and Dropouts—-A New Look at a 
Persistent Problem,” SCHOOL REVIEW, LXVI (Summer, 1958), 195-203, 
A. Hugh Livingston finds that the student’s own reading level is one 
of the factors to be reckoned with if this complex problem is to be dealt 
with adequately. 

The May, 1958, issue of EDUCATION is devoted almost entirely 
to consideration of reading and study problems. Of the dozen articles 
presented, several deal largely with activities in elementary schools, but 
reading specialists in other areas will find comments of interest to them 
in Richard Braddock’s “Foundation for Dictionary Appreciation”; William 
D. Sheldon’s “Teachers Must Diagnose”; Florence D. Cleary’s “Reading 
Guidance Programs”; and Emmett Albert Betts’ “Developing Basic Read- 
ing Skills.” 
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Programs and Progress 


Many of those conducting well-established reading programs continue 
to send in progress reports on their activities. These comments as well 
as accounts of newly instituted courses are of continuing interest, since 
they serve to make readers aware of the number and diversity of reading- 
improvement courses now given in secondary schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Perhaps it is time once again to make surveys of schools and colleges 
offering special reading courses, in the attempt to determine just what 
is being done, how much time is allotted to reading improvement, and 
the like. Reports on the number, kind of program, specific nature of 
the training, for institutions in a particular area might be published, 
to be followed by summary-accounts of a national scope. Readers in- 
terested in projects like these may use the columns of this department of 
the JOURNAL to formulate working committees in sections of the 
country, make preliminary arrangements, etc. 


An Evaluation of Reading Improvement 


While many colleges and universities do not have a course devoted 
entirely to remedial reading, an effort is made to provide an opportunity 
to improve one’s reading skill through a course in general study methods. 
The present study was designed to determine whether a special study 
course incorporating some remedial reading produces significant improve- 
ment in reading achievement. 


The sample was comprised of 76 freshmen who had registered for a 
one-semester course in study methods. The sample was divided into four 
groups of 15, 18, 20, and 23 students. Three instructors, designated as 
A, B, and C, taught the four groups of subjects. Instructors A and B 
taught one group of subjects each, while instructor B taught the other 
two groups. 

At the beginning of the course, one form of the Diagnostic Reading 
Test (DRT), survey section, was administered to the groups. The four 
groups were’ similar in terms of their scores on reading rate, vocabulary, 
and comprehension. At the end of the course, another form of this test 
was administered to the groups. 


The topic of reading skills was presented to the four groups between 
the sixth and eighth week of the semester. The instructors lectured and 
discussed material on reading achievement. After the eighth week, instruc- 
tor A’s group, C’s group, and one of B’s two groups continued to practice 
part of each class period on reading, using a series of 20 standard reading 
exercises. Each exercise took about 25 minutes and ordinarily two or 
three exercises were given each week for the remaining eight weeks of the 
semester. Instructor B’s other group, however, did not take this series of 
20 reading exercises. Aside from the two weeks of lecture and discussion 
about reading skills, these students did not receive any additional class 
work on the topic. 
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To determine the difference between scores on the two administra- 
tions of the DRT for each of the four groups, the Wilcoxon Test! was 
used. For instructor A’s group, C’s group, and B’s one group who had 
the supplementary reading exercises, the increase in reading rate was 
significant at the .005 level. There was, however, no statistically significant 
improvement in vocabulary or comprehension. Furthermore, instructor 
B’s other group, who did not have the supplementary reading exercises, 
made no significant improvement in rate, vocabulary, or comprehension. 

In comparing instructor B’s two groups to determine the exact effect 
of the additional reading exercises, the Mann-Whitney Test? was applied 
to the data. The group who received the additional reading exercises 
made a significantly greater improvement in rate, vocabulary, and com- 
prehension than the group who did not have the supplementary work. 
The difference was significant at the .006 level for rate and at the .003 
level for vocabulary and comprehension. 

To test the effect of the instructor variable, the three groups using 
the supplementary reading exercises were compared in terms of the 
difference between scores on the separate forms of the DRT. Applying the 
Kruskal-Wallis Test,3 the difference in rate was significant at the .01 
level and the difference in vocabulary was significant at the .05 level. 
The groups did not differ significantly on comprehension. 

Analysis of the results indicated that reading rate was the only aspect 
of reading skill which showed a consistent and marked improvement 
by the end of the semester. The three groups who had lectures and 
discussions about reading, supplemented by assigned reading exercises, 
made statistically significant gains in reading speed but not in vocabulary 
or comprehension. 

The second conclusion concerns the addition of the assigned reading 
exercises. Instructor B’s one group who did not have the supplementary 
exercises did not show a significant gain in speed, vocabulary, or com- 
prehension. Furthermore, holding the instructor variable constant, the 
method of lectures and discussions on reading, supplemented by special 
reading exercises, resulted in a significantly greater improvement in rate, 
vocabulary, and comprehension than the method of lectures and discus- 
sions without supplementary exercises. 

The third conclusion refers to the instructor variable. Holding the 
instructional method constant, results obtained by the three instructors 
showed a significant difference for rate and vocabulary but not for 
comprehension. This difference is consistent with the known difference 
among the instructors in previous experience in teaching a special study 
course. 

Malcolm H. Robertson 

Director, Student Counseling Center 

University of Mississippi+ 
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The “Master Word” Approach to Vocabulary Training 


In the adult-level developmental reading courses taught at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, one of the persisting problems has been vocabulary 
training. Obviously, vocabulary growth must be part of any thorough 
reading program. Attempts to incorporate vocabulary improvement with 
reading development have been hindered by at least two major factors: 
(1) vocabulary growth is a slow and tedious process, normally continuing 
throughout a lifetime, and (2) time requirements for the reading training 
are such that there is little time left for vocabulary training. 


In the face of these two obstacles, a program of vocabulary develop- 
ment was devised at Minnesota by James I. Brown. This method requires 
little classroom time, and stresses a technique which can be carried out 
of the classroom as a tool for continued development. It is the “Master 
Word” approach to vocabulary training, a system which relies heavily on 
prefixes and root elements. 


Since about sixty percent of our language is derived from Greek and 
Italic, knowledge of the most important derivatives from these languages 
should be a solid foundation upon which to build a vocabulary. Dr. 
Brown tabulated the most important prefixes and root elements and 
compiled a list of twenty prefixes and fourteen root elements which 
pertain to over 14,000 words in Webster's Collegiate Dictionary and a 
projected 100,000 words in an unabridged dictionary. These have been 
combined into fourteen master words (see Table I). 


Each of the fourteen words requires some attention to establish the 
relationships between etymological and dictionary meanings before the 
value of the technique becomes apparent. An example should illustrate 
this: The “Master Word” intermittent contains the Latin prefix inter 
(among or between) and the Latin root element mittere (to send). In 
the context of a sentence, such as “The bell rang intermittently,” one 
could reason the meaning (to send between) and be very close to the 
dictionary definition, “coming or going at intervals.” Sometimes the 
prefix alone will give insight into meaning. Jnterrelationship (relation 
between) or interwoven (weave between) can be deduced quite readily. 
With practice, an understanding of the many relationships that exist 
between etymological meanings and dictionary definitions becomes more 
and more obvious. Eventually, the student has a very workable tool for 
reasoning out meanings of unfamiliar words. 


In addition, it is necessary for the student to become familiar with 
the various forms and spellings of the prefixes and root elements. He 
must be able to recognize them as they appear in words. Capere, for 
instance, is often found in the following forms: cept, cap, capt, ceiv, ceit, 
cip. The prefix Ob- frequently takes the form of Oc-, Of-, or Op-. Each 
discovery of a variant form adds to the student’s vocabulary growth. 

Within the framework of fourteen “lessons,” a technique of vocabulary 
training is introduced. It offers a master key to unlock the meanings of 
thousands of words; it should create curiosity about word derivations 
and lead to an awareness of words, which is the very foundation of a 
good vocabulary. 
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II 


The “Master Word” approach to vocabulary training has been in 
use for the past few years at the University of Minnesota. This fall, a 
research program designed to evaluate its effectiveness was begun. A 
forty-item, multiple-choice test was devised, and one hundred and sixty- 
two students were given the test before and after a ten-week “Efficient 
Reading” course in which this approach was used. Table 2 shows the 
results. 

Part I of the test was designed to examine the student’s retention 
of the simple meanings of the prefixes and roots. This was fundamental, 
and nine out of the ten questions were answered correctly by the average 
student on the post-test, an improvement of 34%. Part II tested ability 
to recognize or identify the various forms in words. The mean improve- 
ment was 22%. Part III, which tested ability to apply the method to 
unfamiliar words, showed the smallest gain, a mean improvement of 20% 
Part IV was added to assess ability to generalize prefix and root meanings 
into unusual and hypothetical combinations and other related aspects. 
The mean improvement was 23%. A glance at Col. VII and VIII will 
show that the average student was able to answer about 54% of the 
questions on the pre-test; whereas he was able to answer almost 80% 
of the questions on the post-test. The Critical Ratios (Col. VI) were all 
extremely high, indicating that the improvements are very likely due to 
something other than chance. 


The correlations between pre- and post-tests were relatively low for 
the first three parts of the test, and relatively high, .79, for Part IV. 
This means that a student who ranked high on the pre-test did not 
necessarily rank high on the post-test, except in Part IV. Other things 
being equal, you would expect motivational factors, desire and willing- 
ness to study, to cause low correlations between pre- and , post-test scores. 
A high correlation could be the result of a number of variables, includ- 
ing the practice effect of taking the same test twice, previous training or 
knowledge relative to the material covered, or a high relationship between 
the test questions and intelligence. Since the first three parts of the test 
had low correlations, it seems unlikely that practice effect or previous 
training could be factors here. These low correlations of the test indicate 
that the mean differences in Parts I, II, and III are probably due to 
classroom training. The high correlation in Part IV leaves some doubt 
as to its significance. 


In general, however, the results seem quite clear. Using the “Master 
Word” approach to vocabulary training, students were able to acquire 
the ability to retain meanings of key prefixes and root elements, 
seemingly with ease. Furthermore, they were able to identify the various 
forms in actual words with considerable accuracy. Moreover, they ap- 
peared to be able to use this ability to increase their vocabularies very 
significantly. A mean gain of 20% was found between the pre-test mean - 
score and the post-test mean score on the portion of the test devoted to 
the definition of words (Part III). 

More work needs to be done. A larger number of cases should be 
studied, including both college students and adults; a control group, 
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not available in this study, should be considered in any further experi- 
mental work, and a comparison of students using the “Master Word” 
approach with students using other methods could be made. The results 
of this study, however, do indicate that the “Master Word” approach to 
vocabulary training offers a promising vocabulary tool. 


Ernest Thompson 
Division of Rhetoric 
Department of Agriculture 
University of Minnesota 
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A Practical Program for Developmental Reading in High School 


At Reitz High School the reading problem is attacked on two fronts: 
to benefit, first, those students below average in reading ability and, 
second, those needing to read better for college preparation. 


Because of limited equipment and staff, we find it best to have only 
juniors and seniors take the course on a voluntary basis. We place 
thirty students in a class and spend the first two weeks in testing and 
explaining the aims and procedure of the course. Then we divide the 
class of thirty into two groups which are alternately assigned to the 
reading laboratory or study hall. One day each week, however, both 
groups together see an Iowa Reading film. Thus the teacher meets 
with all students three times a week. On the days students are in study 
hall, they often use the library to get interesting magazines or books to 
use on the accelerator in the reading laboratory. 

In addition to the Iowa films and the Rateometer accelerator (one for 
each four students taking the course), we use three textbooks: 


SRA Better Reading Book I, II, & I1I—Simpson 
How to Become a Better Reader—Witty 
Iowa Supplementary Reader—lowa University. 


When we show an Iowa film, the class sets it twice and takes the com- 
prehension test twice. We correct the answers each time. 

The testing program should provide a basis on which to build and 
then give the teacher the results of that building, so we test in this 
manner: During the first week we give form “A” of the S. R. A. diag- 
nostic Reading tests. Midway through the course we use form “B” and 
for the final, form “C” or “D” of the same series. 

These tests give a score on speed and comprehension, vocabulary and 
total comprehension. The score on the beginning test is helpful in 
evaluating the grade level of the student and in choosing the proper 
materials to use. Since the developmental reading program is not 
remedial, the wise teacher does not take the problem reader, but spends 
his time working to make the good reader a more efficient reader. 

One factor in reading acceleration is comprehension. It is unwise to 
increase speed so much that the comprehension scores fall below what is 
desired. But just what is desirable comprehension? We can not expect 
100% and still try for speed; neither should we let students increase 
speed with a comprehension of only 40% or so. 

Here is where the Reading Efficiency Rating helps. The E. R. is 
the comprehension times the speed: 80% comprehension and speed at 
200 words per minute gives an E. R. of 160, or 30% comprehension 
and 800 words per minute gives an E. R.-of 240. Here the result is 
higher but the comprehension poor, so the teacher’s own good judg- 
ment must come in to help the student by reducing the speed to, perhaps, 
500-words per minute and raising the comprehension even to 70%, which 
gives an E. R. of 300. Scores are watched very carefully. Then when the 
student has made 80% or better on three reading lessons, we encourage 
or sometimes demand that the student increase his speed. We try to 
increase 50 to 100 words a minute at a time. Various methods can be 
used. One is to divide the reading lesson into four parts and tell the 
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student where he should be at each mark; then, with stop watch in 
hand, the teacher announces the time quietly to him every 15 seconds. 

When a student falls to 60% in comprehension we have him reread 
the same lesson at the same speed. Also in low comprehension scores it 
is wise to see whether the student is reading the questions correctly. 

In using this method, the teacher corrects nearly all the answers 
written by the students. If a close check is not made, some will speed 
until they develop a habit of skimming. Also, there is always the pos- 
sibility that when the student grades his own paper he may give himself 
the benefit of a little leeway on the time and comprehension. 

It doesn’t take the teacher 10 seconds to score a comprehension test. 
As a help we have prepared a special method. The students take a plain 
sheet of paper, fold it lengthwise and then fold it lengthwise again. A 
stamp is used to place this information at the top of each column: 

Number of lesson ——— 

Comprehension first lesson ——— 

Speed first lesson ——— 

Comprehension today ——— 

Speed today ——— 


Aligning the student’s answers against the key enables the teacher to 
score the test quickly and to place the results in the “Comprehension 
today” space. It is at this time that the student is advised to increase 
or cut down his speed. The teacher does not have over 15 or 20 papers 
in any half period because of the division of the group into sections. 

As they progress, many students will finish before the period is com- 
pleted and may take a second lesson. It has been our experience, however, 
that three lessons in any one period are not wise. The element of fatigue 
enters in, and the students fall down on speed and comprehension, which 
is discouraging. 

Some readers have been told to read so carefully and methodically that 
they are actually afraid to speed up. These must be sold on the idea by 
giving them case histories of students whom the course has helped. 

In increasing speed in reading it is as if the student were climbing 
stairs dragging a heavy packet of books behind him. He must first 
increase his speed and then pull up the comprehension or the books. 
If a student reads at 200 words per minute and his comprehension is 
100%, his Efficiency Rating is 200. He can never get above that unless 
his speed is increased. So he increases his speed to 300 words per minute, 
and his comprehension drops to 50 or 60%. At the outset the student 
is worried, but he must understand he can drag up the comprehension 
by developing that speed as a habit. So we have a process of estab- 
lishing a certain habitual speed. The student will read at that speed 
until his comprehension comes up to 75 or 80%. Then we inform 
him that this level of speed has been established. However, we insist that , 
the comprehension be maintained at 80% or above for two or three 
lessons before attempting another step up the ladder. It is a step-pull- 
step process. 

A summary of our experience would include these points: 

1. Developmental Reading is not Remedial Reading. 

2. A good testing program is essential to any good reading program. 
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3. Low comprehension scores mean careless reading, not efficient 

reading. 

4. Comprehension scores should level off around 80% or above. 

#5. One of the best ways to interest the student is to chart the results 

on each lesson. 

6. Efficiency ratings must be recorded for each lesson. 

7. Speed should be increased by the step-pull-step process. 

Our results have been most gratifying. Students advance greatly, and 
it is commonplace for them to double their initial speed and to increase 
their comprehension. Many even triple their speed. 

William R. Moore 
Francis Joseph Reitz High School 
Evansville, Indiana 


Improving Students’ Reading Habits: A Laboratory Method 


Generally speaking, teachers, especially those who teach English, 
are well aware of the competition which reading meets in the lives of 
today’s busy adolescents. Writers from several fields have, for instance, 
repeatedly emphasized the threat to literacy which exists in the magnetic 
attraction of the television screen. My purpose in this discussion is not 
to press the various aspects of this issue further but rather to view the 
implications for the teaching of English. 

After becoming aware of the fact that many, perhaps the majority, 
of my students were doing little reading beyond class assignments, I 
realized that something must be done to foster “the reading habit” in 
all of my students. Thus, I started looking for a workable method by 
which I could insist that all students do developmental or recreational 
reading. At this point my chief concern was with the reading of books; 
I felt that my students tended to read more periodicals than longer 
works. But I now feel that the teacher can also do much to help students 
improve the quality of their magazine reading. 

My first impression was that the librarian was the logical person to 
assume most of this responsibility. However, in most schools, including 
those in which I have taught, the librarian’s duties are hardly such that 
she can keep in close contact with the reading progress of scores of 
students. In addition, the very nature of the English class, with its 
compositions, discussions, and individual talks, places this responsibility 
squarely on the English teacher—he is one of the few adults who know 
the teen-ager’s interests and aspirations well enough to give genuine 
assistance on such a personal matter as reading choices. 

But how can one squeeze anything else into an already: crowded 
program? This was my query too as I surveyed plans for all sorts of 
assignments. Here is clearly a question of value judgment, and the 
individual teacher must determine the relative importance of the activities 
which make up his program. In my opinion there was little doubt as 
to the importance of improving my students’ reading habits. Some kind 
of guided individual reading program was an absolute necessity if 
improvement was to occur in the quality of their leisure reading. 

Consequently, I began devoting class time to this project on a trial 
basis, using the following procedures: 
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1. Students were urged to select books which they felt would be both 
interesting and worthwhile. 

2. Additional books were brought to the classroom for those who had 
for any reason failed to select a book. 

. Careful attention was paid to the nature of students’ choices; sug- 
gestions for new selections were made where either student interest 
or book quality was below a desirable level. 

. Portions of periods immediately following a reading session were 
devoted to class-wide book discussions to stimulate general reading 
interest and to make students aware of the many interesting books 
their classmates were reading. 


The amount of time and frequency of the sessions, can, of course, vary 
with the other class activities, but the program is so popular with my 
students that they insist on weekly sessions. Many state that work at 
home, assignments, and the pressure of other activities keep them so 
busy that they lack the time, as well as the proper environment, to settle 
down and really get interested in a book. But these same students say 
that guided individual reading, a different and relaxing type of class 
activity, makes it possible for them to become absorbed in good reading 
materials. Such an end-of-the-session remark as, “What a time for the 
bell to ring!” is a typical student’s reaction to the program. 

In launching such a project, the teacher must make the students feel 
free to seek advice in the making of reading choices. Few students 
realize the wealth of books and other materials in their own library (to 
say nothing of other sources). Perhaps the major consideration, however, 
is the fact that many students don’t actually know which books or 
magazines would enable them to pursue an interest area. By using his 
own knowledge of books and such bibliographies as the National Council’s 
Books for You (general high school) and Your Reading (for junior high 
or the slow high school reader) and Good Reading, a Mentor Book (for 
very able students), the teacher can give valuable assistance to the inquir- 
ing student. 

From the beginning I have implied that twofold improvement is 
expected. In order for the teacher to assure himself that students are 
actually improving their reading habits, evaluation of two types is 
necessary. First, the teacher frequently has opportunity to observe the 
physical aspects of reading and can make corrective suggestions. Second, 
a card file enables the teacher to perceive the extent of a student's 
reading, the quality of his selections, and the level at which he under- 
stood or appreciated the book, magazine article, etc. 

Evaluation by the teacher is only one of the uses made of this card 
file. In my classes students use it to evaluate their own reading—to com- 
pare their choices with those of their classmates. In addition, students 
like to read other students’ “reactions” to books; in this way many get 
good ideas for future choices. Students place considerable confidence in 
the value judgments their classmates make about books. 

In order to achieve the above, establish a basis for my own evalu- 
ation, and provide the students with information about the reading 
choices of their classmates, I employ the following procedure: First I 
explain that since the card file is for everyone’s use, each student should 
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keep his reading record up-to-date by filing a three by five card (fur- 
nished by the school) under his name as soon as the book, etc. is com- 
pleted. To make the cards useful to students and teacher alike, I require 
some rather standard information on the front of the card: 
1. Student’s name 
2. Title of the book (or other material) 
. Author’s name 
. Type of book or magazine (novel, short story collection, etc.) 
. How read (for pleasure, studied for classwork, skimmed parts) 
. Grading period completed 
. Source of the book or other material (school library, home library, 
etc.) 


The back of the card is reserved for what I call “reactions.” In this 
space, in paragraph form, I want students to describe their experiences 
with books. While the following points are not required, I list these 
areas to give my students an idea of a possible approach: 


1. The subject matter of the book (or other material) 


2. The author’s purpose 

§. The author’s effectiveness 

4. Personal recommendation to other students—a critical evaluation 
of the book. 


With this information and his own direct observations, the teacher 
should be prepared to give the individualized instruction so necessary 
if each student is to pursue a developmental reading program. 


I am convinced that many additional desirable outcomes can also 
spring from such a program. Not least among these is the “new” class- 
room atmosphere and the resulting gain in enthusiasm for the other 
activities of the class, especially the study of literature, which accompany 
students’ realization that reading can be very enjoyable. From this kind 
of reading students can get many ideas for the discussions, compositions, 
and individual talks which constitute an important part of the regular 
work of the class. Also, this unique period frequently gives the teacher 
the opportunity to assist students with the various other aspects of the 
course. Typical teacher assignments make such instruction impossible 
if attempted outside regular class periods. 

Unquestionably, however, one of the chief advantages of such a 
period is that it is geared to the individual student’s capacity. Here 
individualized instruction, desirable in theory but very difficult to 
achieve in actual practice, can become a reality. By aiding him in the 
making of appropriate selections, the teacher finds it possible to help 
even the retarded reader achieve a sense of pleasurable accomplishment. 
Finally, here if anywhere, the teacher can guide the gifted teen-ager to 
those selections and materials which will challenge his ability. 


Loren V. Grissom 
Assistant in Education 
University High School 
Urbana, Illinois 
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